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The illustration is of a Selector-Vox in a 

cabinet of curled walnut. The wood is carefully 

selected and hand polished to bring out the beauty 
of the grain. Price 150 GNS, 


Prices of alternative woods om application, 














HE Selector-Vox radio gramophone 
makes an immediate appeal to all 
who desire the very best that money 


can buy. 
The Selector-Vox provides a double enter- 


tainment. Continuous gramophone music 
is electrically amplified and reproduced 
through the moving-coil loud speaker. 
Needle scratch is entirely eliminated. The 
tone and clarity of the music is perfect. 

By moving a switch you have at your 
command a choice of the best broadcast 
programmes of Europe, which are received 




















with ease by turning the controls to the | 


readings given on the calibration charts. 
Speech and music are delightfully clear. 
Every word and every note is reproduced 
with absolute fidelity. 

The Selector-Vox is entirely self-contained. 
There are no aerial or earth wires, no batteries 
or accumulators. No connections are neces- 
saty save attaching the lead to the A.C. 
Supply. The Selector-Vox is entirely reliable 
and trouble free. 

You arte invited to write for Catalogue C. 9, 
and arrange for a demonstration. 


ELECTOR-V Ox 


SELECTORS LIMITED 
206 Bedford Avenue, Slough Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks 
| Telephone; Slough 818 
LONDON OFFICE: 1, Dover Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Regent ’4771. 
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Letters from _ 


Mary Goodbody 


Advice to Janet 


My dear Janet, 

What a tale of woe! Indigestion and the 
“middle-aged spread”! Well, I can’t resist such 
an appeal, so I’m going to give you a piece of 
advice for which you'll always thank me. 

It’s simply this. Have a toast-rack of Vita-Weat 
put on the table at every meal instead of ordinary 
bread or toast. You know the stuff | mean—it’s 
that delightful crispbread of Peek Freans’. Dr. 
Jones put me on to it, because he said it was free 
from “unconverted starch.” Anyhow, I’ve found it 
most digestible, and for the past two years I’ve 
felt a “new woman” altogether. 

Vita-Weat will also solve your other problem at 
the same time, because although it’s very sustaining 
it’s not at all fattening. You're right to want to 
keep slim, and what I’ve been telling you is the 
healthy way to doit.... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


Cartons at 1[6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


MADE BY 
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Makers of Famous Biscuits 











Ww. E. HURCOMB’S 


Before I became an Auctioneer, I bought and sold jewels and 
silver for cash, and in the years during and before the Great War 
a well-known newspaper stated that ‘ ‘ Nowhere else will you 
obtain a better price or more honest advice.” The great news- 
paper still makes that statement, but with greater emphasis ! 

I claim to be the originator of the Slogan “ Truth jy 
advertising,” and fo; 
20 years | have been 
“Adv ertising in 
Truth.” A friend 
of avery pretty 
little girl’s mother 
was offered a large 
sum of m Loney 





Afternoon Silver Tea Set, Sold for £248. to be allowed to use 
the photograph to 
state that the child was reared on —— ” "The mother declined 


” 


the offer because it would not be “ ‘Truth in adv ertising. 

Some advertisers say, and are entitled to say, that they give 
good prices. A certain firm which advertises widely received a 
parcel from a lady whom we had called upon and suggested a 
reserve price of £30. Then, seeing the over-the-counter buyer’s 
advertisement, she sent the goods to London. A cash offer of 
£15 was made, which was refused. An application for the return 
of the goods brought a cheque for £18, but the bait was not 
accepted. The lady then sent the goods here, and I sold them 
for £52! 

A gentleman called here and told me that he had been to 
another firm who had advertised widely to give very high prices 
for cash. He took a little tea caddy to them and was offered £8, 
which was refused. He took it away, and then said that a collector 
happened to be in the building and willing to give £10. This was 
refused. He brought it here, and I sold it by auction for £30). 

Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post 
any Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), "Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal. 


TRUE STORIES 
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|THE MISSIONS 
TO SEAMEN 


Offices 
11 BUCKINGHAM STREET, 
STRAND, LONDON, WC.2 
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Patrons: Their Majesties the King and Queen. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. The Prince- of Wales. 
President: The Earl of Athlone, K.G. 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN 


Read the Story of the Mission—AT THE 
SIGN OF THE FLYING ANGEL. A 
Book of the Sailor at the coastline. 
Longmans. Price 5/-. Well illustrated. 
Just out. Can be ordered from any 


Bookseller or from the Mission. 


H.R.H. The Prince of Wales will preside at the 
Annual Meeting in London on Wednesday, 
14th May, at 3 p.m. Admission by ticket. 





This great work costs £140,000 yearly. 





STUART C. KNOX, M.A,, Secretary. 
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BERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 


OLD 
PANELLING 
MANTELS & 
FURNITURE 


DECORATIONS 
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THE INCREASING» 


BURDEN 


Each year the work of the Bible Society grows like a 
mighty river, gathering in its tributaries from either 


side of its basin as it flows towards the sea. Almost 
| every month the Society’s volume of languages cap- 





' tured for the Kingdom is swelled by a new tributary 


from a source hitherto untapped for the Gospel. 


Every advance of the Missionary force of the Church 
into new territory compels an advance of the Bible 
Society. It involves a new translation, with a conse- 
quently increased expenditure. Furthermore, the 
burden becomes increasingly heavy every year, for the 
output in each language goes on increasing. For 
example: 


1806—Spanish: 3,000 volumes 
1850—Yoruba: 2,000 volumes 
1883—Korean: 12,000 volumes 


More striking is the fact that fifty years ago the circula- 


1929—540,735 
1929— 24,870 
1929—428,870 


tion in China was only 200,000; to-day it is over ; 


5,000,000. 


Will you do your utmost to help the Bible Society to 
bear this increasing burden by sending a contribution to; 


The Secretaries, 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. | 

















“Oh to be in England 
Now that April’s there!” 
—BROWNING. 


To the wanderer in foreign lands April always 
causes a pull at the heart-strings. April—the 
opening month of Spring, when the trees burst 
forth, and song birds wake, and the primroses 
are carpeting the woods! Memory recalls the 
glories of an English Spring, and the love of 
homeland surges up in the heart of the exile. 
The love of homeland is every man’s birthright, 
and it is only equalled by the love of home. 
To preserve and protect the home is everyone's 
ideal. There is no better Office for this purpose 
than 


THE STANDARD LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


for under its 


Annual Cash Bonus Plan 


life assurance can be obtained at absolutely 


MINIMUM COST. 


Write to-day for explanatory prospectus ‘** A.C.19,” 


ESTABLisrEeO 


1825 





LONDON 
46 QUEEN VICTORIA $T.e¢4 
ISaPALL MALL sw, 


HEAD OFFICE - $3 GEORGE STREET 
EDINBURGH & 


DUBLIN 
59 DAWSON STREET 
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Atlantic 
in all 
weathers 


Turnberry bathing is boisterous all-weather 
bathing! There’s good fun in the breakers, 
and many a clean dive into that other 
Atlantic inside the Hotel —a merry sea-water 
pool with all the ocean’s spirited tang. 


Either Atlantic gives you keen vigour for 
the other sports at Turnberry — for a day 
full of sea and sun... till you turn light- 
heartedly to the delightful activities of a 
Turnberry evening. 

Accommodation should be reserved early. Apply to the 
Resident Manager, Turnberry Hotel, Ayrshire, Scotland. 


The Hotel is under the direction of Arthur Towle, Con- 
troller L M S Hotel Services, St. Pancras, London, N.W.1 


Direct Restaurant Car and Sleeping Car Services 
from London by LMS 


TURNBERRY 
HOTEL 


DANCING GOLF 
SWIMMING 


TENNIS 
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Sewage Purification 


Owners of houses from which there is a connection to a town sewer 
require to give no consideration to the problem of sewage purification: but 
this is not the case at country houses from which a connection to a Sewe 
cannot be made, and it has been conclusively proved that the old-fashioned 
cesspool is a nuisance and produces a liquid, septic in the same sense that 
a@ wound is septic, a menace to health. 


For many years, however, the bacterial system of treating sewage hag 
been proved to be effective, inoffensive, and to produce an effluent comparable 
to rainwater in appearance, free from smell, and so changed that it is classed 
as inorganic or mineral and, therefore, incapable of causing a nuisance, 
The adoption of a properly designed bacterial scheme prevents septic 
poisoning of ditches, water courses and water supplies. F 
In every county in the country our schemes are at work giving satisfactor 
results, and we can refer you to satisfied clients in every part of the country 
Tuke & Bell Installation gives the same security to a country seskiens 
as a municipal scheme to a person living in a town. : 


Why not write for Booklet No. 14, which gives particulars and list of u crs? 


TUKE & BELL, LTD., 


27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 
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Some queer cs 
and the Supreme obacco 


West African pipes 


The practice of tobacco smoking in Africa, where 
hemp had formerly been inhaled, was introduced 
by Europeans. The habit spread rapidly and 
a great variety of pipes came into use. 


On the Western Seaboard the influence of the 
white man ia to be seen in the figures carved 
upon the pipe bowls, but further inland the 
figures resemble more and more the fetishes 
and ancestral figures which played such an 
important part in the lif of the people. 











— G.B. 107 
Assued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Ltd. 











FIGURES 
OF ASSURANCE ... 


-By careful and prudent administration, more 
than ‘£42,000,000 has been made for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders of the A.M.P. since its 
foundation in 1849. And this, after providing | 
for all- expenses of -management, commission, ~ 
taxes, etc. The Assets of the A.M.P. are 
£74,000,000 and Annual Income £10,500,000. 
As befits the largest British Mutual Life 
Office, ‘Premiums are low, Bonuses high; Con- 
ditions Liberal and Policies world-wide. 

Have you a Policy in the A.M.P.? If not a 
Post Card to the Manager will have immediate 
attention. 


MUTUAL 


AUSTRALIAN | wASSETS | PROVIDENT 
73-76 King William St., SOCIETY mneenmieted 


London, E.C. 4. 
D. E. Walker, Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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2 | | Do you know Stepney? 


| 





n; b > ° 
ewer It is London’s most overcrowded and poorest Borough. 
> ae Do you know it, except perchance by hearsay? Do 


. | you know anything of the innumerable homes over- 
e has shadowed by unemployment? 








lassed Do you realise what that un- 
sance, 
pa employment means to the men’s 


wives and children? 


Winter, want, hardship, anxiety, 
hunger, have devitalised many. 
Our five lady doctors treat 
2,000 patients every week. 


Holidays 
are the best 
remedy. 

Will you help the East End 


| Mission this summer (as in former years) to give 


- 15,000 poor children a day at the seaside or in the country. 
The cost is only 2/- each. £10 pays for 100. 
500 to 600 delicate children a fortnight’s change in a holiday 
home. 30/- pays for one child. £24 pays for 16. 
2,000 tired-out mothers (or very nearly that number) will have 


a day’s outing. Will you help us in our 66 Un til Pp u rch as ing 


Health and Happiness Crusade? 


Dr eee your BARNE YS, I have 
East End Mission || never been able to get a 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Rd., London, E. 1. 


coe ert * || Tobacco that remained 
consistent in flavour...” 


“ For many years, as a pipe smoker, I have tried the various 
“brands of tobacco on the market, but until purchasing 
“ your. Barneys brand, I have never been able to get one 
“that remained consistent in flavour. I have been smoking 
“ Barneys for some 12 months now, and must acknowledge 
“that it is in every way well worth the extra 1d. per oz. 
“over the price of standard brands. I may also tell you 
“that the same opinion is held by many of my friends to 
“quhom I have recommended i.” 
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This letter from S. Kensington, with scores of others 
in similar vein, can be inspected. . . . Barneys is 
consistently good. Barneys goodness, and_ the 
friendly recommendation of the men who smoke it, 
have won for Barneys—a North Country “ local ” 
tobacco of not so many years ago—its high place 






































t- P e 
among the premier pipe-tobaccos of the World. . . « 
Try Barneys next time! 
oe Votn ik Pull Tab 
to open 
Tin. 
oe 
refit - 
its — 
ling 
pe The Barneys Yes awe = L- 
tainer conserves the inherent goodness 
000. ROBIN HOOD of the Tobacco in spite of climatic 
Life és 99 change, transport. difficulties or 
sil ROYAL BOILERS varying stockkeeping. 
oar are suitable for fixing in sculle Factory-freshness is imprisoned within that Tin. 
sate or kitchen, and will give aan Pull the Rubber Tab and the Tin opens easily. 
in every room when used i Until you do so, the virtual vacuum within and 
conjuncti ith es a ay atmospheric pressure from without keep the Tin 
J ton wit ROYAL Write for Booklet. sealed and locked indefinitely. 
Radiators. 
: Th h i i Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild), 
VT rough ell Heating Engineers, ate tide se el (full strength), 2 0z. 2/3, 4 0z. 4/6. 
The Beeston Boiler C Ltd Exhibiting Ideal Home Exhibi- 
meal : Beeston, Nott ary os tion, Olympia, March 24th to 
+ ‘\ » NOTES. a April 17 a —— Floor. | (162) Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-on-Tyne. @ 
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(Authorized Dopots In all big towns) 


SOLVES THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM | 


Ns Yes, if is quite true—a 1930 Super-Automatic 
Kelvinator for only five pounds down! You have 

never seen anything so wonderful as this electric 
larder which automatically produces three service- 
able temperatures in one gleaming whife cabinet. 
Only five pounds down! And THEN? Food 
of country freshness all the year round ... Sparkling 


ice cubes .. Summer drinks . . Frozen delicacies and 


desserts... and economy in food, time, labour, money, 


HEALTH! 


KELVINATOR 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRICAL onloitiie | a 
258 GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. & 








Write for literature to address below. 


























Make this simple 
test to-day! 





el , 
STORYS 
Show you 
thon lateot materiales for 
CURTAINS and 


LOOSE COVERS 






STORY ACeol™ 


(9-6) 
etre TON HIGHS. 


LOIVDON. W8&. 

















ROP a Genasprin tablet into a little water and 
Dimes: instantaneously it will break up into 
thousands of tiny particles. Because of its perfect 
disintegration Genasprin passes quickly through 
the stomach, without disturbing the digestion ot 
endangering the heart, and its pain-relieving and 


= germ-destroying properties are swiftly distributed 
by the throughout the system. To banish headaches 
beens and nerve pains or ward off colds and ‘flu take 
“= GENASPRIN 
and 
GENOZO 
Brand From all Chetists; 


TOOTH PASTE —2/-per bottle of 3s tablets, THE SAFE BRAND 
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News of the Week 


The Sium Clearance Bill 
HE Government have introduced no more important 
measure in domestic politics than their Bill for slum 
clearance, the text of which was issued on Monday night. 
Mr. Arthur Greenwood, the Minister of Health, gives 
evidence of original and bold thinking, and the proposals 
are the most interesting we have read for a long time. 
This is not to say that the Bill is not open to certain 
objections, some of which may prove serious. The 
finance is rather vague—there is little clue to the total 
expenditure contemplated—and in one case, where it is 
definite, it seems to be unjust. We do not plead for any 
mercy towards those owners who have wilfully neglected 
their property, but it does seem unjust that an owner who 
cannot be blamed with negligence, but whose property 
has to be swept away as part of a general clearance, should 
get no more than a site-value compensation. It is true 
that he may receive an eleemosynary grant, but we had 
supposed that the time was past when charity could be 
officially put forward as a substitute for justice. Many 











owners who meant well have been absolutely thwarted 
by the Rent Restriction Act, 


They could not turn out 


their tenants, yet could undertake no reconditioning while 
the houses were inhabited. 
* * jae 

The great virtue of the Bill is its simplicity. Mr. 
Greenwood has explained all that needs to be explained. 
He cannot be accused of “ legislation by reference ”— 
that sort of legislation which conveys no meaning unless 
it be read in the context of previous Acts. The Bill is 
officially called a Housing Bill and that is what it really is. 
Slum-clearance is its special aim; but it embraces rural 
housing and, indeed, any housing conditions in the towns 
which tend to depress the standard.“ Mr. Greenwood 
deserves particular credit for trying to make a break with 
the bureaucratic tradition. He gives more authority to 
local authorities and minimizes the powers of his own 
Ministry. Much will depend, of course, upon whether 
those local bodies which in the past have been very back- 
ward in housing schemes acquire a new enthusiasm. 
Further, the Ministry of Health will not itself appoint 
arbitrators. Arbitrations will be conducted by the 
County Courts. 

* * * 

The Bill distinguishes between three classes of slums— 
(1) clearance arcas—areas so bad that the only remedy 
is demolition; (2) improvement areas—areas where 
the conditions can be remedied without demolition ; 
(8) individual insanitary houses. The local authority 
may require the owners of a “ clearance area” them- 
selves to demolish the buildings. This is the cheapest 
method because the simplest, but the local authority will 
be enabled itself to buy the area, if necessary, and to 
arrange for the demolition. The principle of first giving 
the owners the opportunity of acting is new. Owners who 
clear the site themselves will have the right to dispose 
of it, or to rebuild subject to the local by-laws or to any 
existing town-planning scheme. 

* * * * 

In place of the present grants to the local authorities 
for slum clearance—the present grants must not exceed 
one half of the estimated annual average loss—the Bill 
proposes to establish a fixed annual grant on a unit basis, 
in other words on the basis of the number of persons who 
will be displaced and for whom accommodation will have 
to be found in the new houses. The grants will be 
payable annually for forty years, and will be at the rate of 
45s. for each displaced person, but may be increased up 
to 70s. in certain cases. We are glad to see that the 
Exchequer is to grant money, through the local bodies, 
to societies or companies which undertake housing work 
either without profit or with strictly limited dividends, 

x * * * 


The Naval Conference and its Background 

The Conference survives. Tokyo has in substance 
accepted the figures agreed upon by the Japanese and 
American delegates. Japan obtains thereby her ratio 
of seventy per cent. in light cruisers and destroyers and 
equality in submarines, to the tune of 52,000 tons. For 
the period of the London Treaty Japan agrees to a sixty 
per cent. ratio in eight-inch gun cruisers; this being without 
prejudice to her abstract claim to the seventy per cent. 
ratio after 1935, A Three Power Pact is thus assured. 
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The centre of interest, however, still lies in the political 
differences between Great Britain and France. The 
French persevere in their endeavours to fasten upon this 
country the obligation of armed support in the event of 
France being attacked by another Mediterranean Power. 
The British maintain, not less stedfastly, that “a 
Mediterranean Locarno is out of the question.” 
~ * * * 

Last Sunday night the official British speaker 
re-expressed “the feeling of the whole British people,” 
that though Great Britain desires to do everything she can 
for improving the machinery of peace she will have nothing 
to do with any further military commitments. The Prime 
Minister confirmed this statement in the House on 
Tuesday. ‘‘ The Government have no intention of enter- 
ing into any commitments which go beyond the obliga- 
tions resulting from the Covenant of the League of Nations 
and the Treaty of Locarno.”” The Government are cer- 
tainly interpreting the considered opinion of the nation, 
but we must add that some of the expressions of that 
opinion have been most unfortunate. To argue that such 
commitments would mean our going to war without being 
able to control the situation which brought about war 
is surely to hark back to pre-War international methods. 

~ * * * 

Great Britain is deeply and seriously committed— 
perhaps wrongly—to such concerted measures of war- 
prevention as are laid down in Article 16 of the Covenant. 
That being so, the fundamental issue is: What does 
Article 16 mean ? Or, to put it in another way: What is 
the practical value of that Article in the conditions of 
1930? We cannot resist the conclusion that the 
Committee which met at Geneva to bring the Covenant 
into harmony with the Paris Pact ought not merely to 
have tried to eliminate from the Covenant the resort to 
private war, but (as Mr. George Cockerill has suggested 
in the Times) ought to have amended the Covenant by 


eliminating Article 16. 
* * . * 


The “ sanctions ” Article, as it is called, is the most 
flagrant illustration of the fears and hatreds, bred by 
the War, which dominated the minds of the statesmen 
at the Peace Conference. And these fears and hatreds, 
aided by Article 16, continue. The Article provides in 
effect for concerted punitive measures, economic, financial 
and (or) military, against an aggressor State, i.e., any 
member of the League who resorts to war in disregard 
of its obligations under Articles 12, 18, or 15. In theory 
such an arrangement appears to be making the punish- 
ment fit the crime, and that, no doubt, was the sublime 
object of the jurists. For the sake of a perfectly 
articulated system even the lawyers’ darling, “ national 
sovereignty,” was to be sacrificed. There were some 
fainthearts, however, who clung to the raft of national 
sovereignty, lacking the imagination to understand how 
the League of Nations was going to transform inter- 
national relations. To these a sop was thrown in the 
form of the explanation that it would be the duty of the 
Council to recommend what forces each member should 
contribute to maintain the covenants of the Leaguc. 

* * * * 

Since 1918 those who have worked hard for peace have 
also done much hard thinking, and every day sees more 
converts to the idea that making arrangements for war 
to keep the peace is definitely the wrong way to 
organize peace. Curiously enough, it was the United 
States’ reversion to anarchical independence by her 
rejection of the Peace Treaty that sct us on the new 
and more hopeful tack. The Protocol at Geneva in 
1924 was the next rude shock, which brought into 
the light the opposing French and British conceptions 





























































of the League. 


— 


Finally, by the Kellogg Pact, signed 
by fifty-six nations, “the better way” was solemnly 
prescribed and approved. It is that better way 
which President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald have 
sworn to follow with the ‘whole strength of Anglo. 
American public opinion behind them. The League 
Council in Action by Mr. T. P. Conwell-Evans proves 
that Article 11 of the Covenant, which provides 
for League mediation, has in practice replaced the 
“criminal ” Article 16 of the Covenant. Unfortunately, 
the slow-moving French mind has not made this necessary 
shift. An American correspondent in this week’s Spectator 
asks, ‘‘ Why not leave France to get around in due course 
to the general conception?” We agree. Better the 
moral success of a Three-Power solid Treaty than the 
make-believe success of a Five-Power diluted Treaty 
based on the fallacy that “ finding a formula” bridges 
the psychological gulf between France and Great Britain, 
* * * * 

France Ratifies the Young Plan 

Some remarkable declarations by M. Tardieu last 
Sunday, when the Chamber ratified the Young Plan by 
five hundred and twenty-seven votes to thirty-eight, 
suggest that the required break-away from the idea of 
military force is already beginning in the French mind. 
M. Tardieu, replying to a question about the position of 
France in the event of wilful default by Germany, 
admitted (a) .that,. if the Hague Court declared a wilful 
default, no action. would be taken by France except in 
agreement with the Council of the League; (bd) that, in 
any case, although Article 430 of the Peace Treaty still 
existed juridically, there would be no question of 
re-occupying the Rhineland; and (c) that, even if 
Germany after a wilful default should refuse to obey 
the award of an Arbitral Tribunal, France’s freedom of 
action would not include any military action, “* because 
France has signed the Kellogg Pact and intends to 
observe it.” We agree with the correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian that nothing so hopeful has 
happened since the signature of the Treaty of Versailles, 

* * * * 

The New German Cabinet 

Having, on March 12th, induced the Reichstag to 
pass the Young Plan and the attached finance Bills, 
Herr Miiller’s Cabinet was not expected to last long, 
It resigned on Thursday, March 27th, the occasion being 
a dispute between the Socialists and the People’s Party 
about the reform of the Unemployment Insurance 
Institute. The Socialists refused to compromise, and 
Herr Moldenhauer was, therefore, deprived of the support 
essential to the passage of his Bill. Thus ended an uneasy 
alliance of parties. The Socialists are now in Opposition, 
and Dr. Briining has found the necessary support by 
including a Nationalist in his Cabinet, while Herr Curtius 
and Herr Moldenhauer retain their portfolios of Foreign 
Affairs and Finance respectively. Dr. Biiining’s declara- 
tion of policy, made on Tuesday, indicates that, though 
his support comes more from the Right, his policy will 
be much the same as that of his predecessors, the difference 
being in the emphasis upon economy and “ systematic 


simplification of public administration.” 
* * * * 


The Irish Free State 

Mr. Cosgrave’s Government resigned on Friday, March 
28th, after being defeated on an Old Age Pensions Bill. 
The defeat was the result of carelessness, many of the 
Government’s supporters being absent. But Mr. Cosgrave 
has profited by the mishap, as on Wednesday he was 
re-clected by an unexpectedly large majority. And, 
best of all, the Treaty has been confirmed as never 
before. The Irish Labour Party made it quite plain 
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that it will have no truck with ‘any Party which is 

disloyal to the Treaty. Thus, Mr. de Valera’s hopes 

are shattered. The Republicans are weaker than ever. 
 -*-. * & 

The Negctiations with Egypt 

The negotiations on the proposed Treaty with Egypt 
were opened on Monday at the Foreign Office. 
Mr. Henderson and the Egyptian Prime Minister, Nahas 
Pasha, made formal speeches of great good will. The 
delegations then went into Commitice. 

* * -_° + 
Liquor in the Dominions 

Last Saturday Victoria, following the example of 
Western Australia and New South Wales, rejected a “ no 
licence” proposal by a substantial majority. Canada, 
except for Prince Edward Island, has, of course, gradually 
departed from Prohibition in favour of forms of official 
control of the liquor traffic. It seems that the wave 
which washed America into the Eighteenth Amendment 
is everywhere receding. 

* * * * 
The National Deficit 

The financial year came to an end on Monday, and the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found himself with a deficit 
of £14,500,000. Not only the Government’s expenditure, 
chiefly on the Unemployment Insurance Fund, has been 
against him; several of Mr. Churchill’s estimates of revenue 
were much too hopeful. All the signs convey a stern 
warning, yet Mr. Snowden’s Estimates for the Supply 
Services show a net increase of more than £25,000,000. 
This at a time when the revenue can no longer be counted 
upon to provide a regular expansion without any addition 
to taxation. Fresh taxation of some sort is inevitable. 

* * * * 
The Government and Agriculture 

There seems to be substance in the reports that the 
Government have decided upon an agricultural policy. 
They are credited with the intention of introducing a 
Marketing Bill which would empower a majority of 
farmers within a marketing area to establish a selling 
pool and compel the minority to come into it. Another 
proposal is to require millers to use a prescribed pro- 
portion of home-grown wheat. The millers are said to 
be reconciled to this. Then there is to be a guaranteed 
price for British wheat, though it is uncertain whether 
the Government would like to give a direct subsidy to 
the farmers or to manipulate the value of wheat by 
controlling imported wheat. If there should be a direct 
subsidy it would mean a return to the policy of the 
Corn Production Act and the Agriculture Act, under 
which the Government paid the difference between the 
current price of home-grown wheat and the fixed 
minimum price. 

* * * 

The object in all these proposals is plainly to protect 
farmers without tariffs. So far as that goes, we approve, 
but the fact must be faced that all attempts to stabilize 
prices by purchasing and storing grain are risky. The 
Brazilian Government was thrown off its balance for 
years by an attempt to stabilize the price of coffee. 
Nature inconsiderately provided a “ bumper” crop 
when it was not due and thus upset all the calculations, 
So, again, in the United States, so much grain has been 
stored that a bad harvest would be hailed by the stabilizers 
as a blessing. Such a paradox is a sufficient proof of 
the delicacy of these adventures. 

* * * * 
Breaking up the Poor Law 

On Tuesday the Local Government Act of 1929 came 

into force, and with the disappearance of the Guardians 


4 notable epoch in our social history came to an end. 


The work of the Guardians passed into the hands of the 
County and County Borough Councils. It was time for 
the change, which had been seen to be inevitable ever since 
the Royal Commission of 1909. The County and County 
Borough Councils have appointed Public Assistance 
Committees which will carry on the old work of the 
Guardians. Each of these Committees has appointed a 
Public Assistance Officer who will be helped in the indis- 
pensable task of local research by ‘“‘ Guardians Com- 
mittees.” Thus a titular link with the past is main- 
tained. It seems that some of the former Guardians 
have dropped out of the service—very much to the loss 
of the nation, as, except in those few places where the 
Guardians had become simply the medium of indis- 
criminate charity, they had a fine record of self-sacri- 
ficing labour. <A justly administered relief of the poor 
must depend upon local knowledge. Direct relief of 
the able-bodied poor by the Exchequer would dangerously 
divorce the grants of money from the restraining tests 
of local inquiry. 
* * * 

We hope that as time goes on an increasing number 
of the former Guardians will be brought back into service. 
There is a reasonable expectation that this will happen, 
as the intention of the Ministry of Health is that medical 
treatment shall be properly co-ordinated with ordinary 
relief. Ultimately the Poor Law, as we have known it, 
will be “ broken up.” It has had a long history—since 
the year 1601 when the famous Act, the “ 43rd of Eliza- 
beth,” was passed and instituted the Overseers of the 
Poor. In 1723 the ‘“ workhouse test” was established 
and was not repealed as being too oppressive until 1796. 
The widespread destitution after the French Wars brought 
chaos to the Poor Law and led to the appointment of 
the memorable Poor Law Commission of 1834, The 
Report of that Commission is well worth re-reading to-day, 
for there is not one of our present problems in regard to 
the relief of unemployment which is not there dealt 
with in principle. 2 J Z 
Changes in Army Law 

The Army Annual Bill abolishes the death penalty 
for cowardice and some other offences, but retains it 
for desertion, treachery and mutiny. Cowardice and 
desertion are so nearly allied as to be sometimes indis- 
tinguishable, and past divisions in the House of Commons 
showed that the desire to abolish the death penalty for 
desertion was by no means confined to one Party. In 
these circumstances the Prime Minister has probably 
been wise in his decision to leave “ desertion” after all 
to a free vote of the House. We cannot congratulate 
the Government on their treatment of the Cadet 
Corps and Lads’ Brigades. The Secretary of State 
for War has explained that the Officers’ Training 
Corps will still receive the grant as they have a military 
usefulness, but he has refused to continue the small 
grants to the Cadet Corps and the Lads’ Brigade on the 
ground that they are militaristic in tendency, yet—accord- 
ing to another of his arguments—are of no military value. 
We can make little of this reasoning. We only know 
that the Cadet Corps and the Brigades have taught 
discipline, obedience, loyalty and unselfishness. No 
doubt they will carry on without the grants. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 8} per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
March 20th, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 103}; on Wednesday week, 103}; a year ago, 
101%; Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 91 }x.d.; 
on Wednesday week, 91}x.d. ; a year ago,87x.d. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was 01 Wednesday 78}; on Wednesday week, 
794; a year ago, 76}. 
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The Future of Palestine 


HE Commission which was appointed to inquire 
into the riots of August, 1929, in Palestine has 
issued its Report, and it may be said at once that 
though the Commission strayed beyond its terms of 
reference it was thereby enabled to insist upon certain 
facts which greatly needed emphasis. Conscientious 
Englishmen—almost without exception, we should think 
—will come to the conclusion, when they read _ this 
Report, first, that Great Britain would be disgraced if 
she abandoned the Mandate merely because an excep- 
tionally difficult trust has been imposed upon her, and, 
secondly, that a clear definition of the policy which 
will make the Mandate effective is required. 

The Commission consisted of three members of the 
House of Commons—one for each of the three Parties— 
with Sir Walter Shaw, who has been a notable judge in 
Ceylon, the Straits Settlements and elsewhere, as Chair- 
man. At the time of the riots we suggested that the 
Government of Palestine was being very unfairly 
criticized. It was blamed for having failed to demand 
more military forces from the British Government, 
although the character of the riots of 1928 had suggested 
the strong probability of their being repeated; for 
heing lethargically optimistic ; and for having allowed 
the Arabs to hold a ecounter-demonstration at the Wailing 
Wall against the provocative religious demonstration 
organized by some young Jews. We pointed out that if 
the Government of Palestine had contrived to increase 
its military strength, its action could easily have been 
regarded as oppressive. As for allowing the counter- 
demonstration at the Wailing Wall, we pointed out 
that the Government was pledged to complete religious 
impartiality, and that, having allowed the Jewish 
demonstration—perhaps unwisely—it might have been 
considered unfair if it had refused permission to the 
other side. It was very easy to blame the Government 
after the event, but the Government was in an extremely 
difficult position, and on the whole there was wisdom 
in its policy of cultivating and relying upon a conciliatory 
spirit. This policy failed, of course, but it might just as 
well have succeeded. We are very glad to see that the 
Commission, with the exception of one member, is con- 
vinced that the Government of Palestine did what was 
best in the circumstances. When violence was let loose 
all the British officials conducted themselves not only 
with energy, but with gallantry. 

Obviously while intense ill-feeling remains between 
Arabs and Jews it would not be safe to leave Palestine 
again so short of troops. The Commission makes a 
recommendation on this point. Further, the local 
constabulary evidently needs reorganization, and it is 
satisfactory to know that in response to the recom- 
mendation of the Commission a Police Inspector who has 
done excellent work in Ceylon has already been sent to 
Palestine. And it is reasonable to hope that the Council 
of the League of Nations will soon appoint the Com- 
mittee who are to adjudicate on the legal rights of Jew 
and Arab at the Wailing Wall, and thus put an end to 
the dispute which was the immediate cause of the 
rioting. 

The Report says that the Arab attacks on the Jews 
were not premeditated, but were due to Arab feeling 
having been worked upon by the injudicious Jewish demon- 
stration. Above all, the attack was in no way directed 
against the Government of Palestine. The more serious 
charges which were made at the time against the Mufti 
of Jcrusaiem, the religious head of the Moslems, therefore 


fall to the ground, as do the similar charges against 
the Arab Executive. Neither the Mufti nor the Execi. 
tive, however, can be acquitted of all blame. They 
knew that ugly passions were growing and, instead of 
trying to control them, they irresponsibly provided ‘fue] 
for a fire which they ought to have done their utmost 
to put out. 

One of the most significant statements in the Report 
is that among the general causes of the rioting was the 
mistaken belief that the Government of Palestine would 
be amenable to political pressure. There was, in fact, 
public “ uncertainty as to policy.” In these circum. 
stances each side thought that by irregularly bringing its 
grievances to the attention of the Government it might 
create certainty out of uncertainty—certainty that there 
would in future be a policy favourable to itself. There 
could not possibly be a stronger argument for a very 
close definition of the intentions of the Mandatory 
Power. 

Behind the religious and racial jealousy of Arab and 
Jew there is, of course, an acute but rather one-sided 
economic rivalry. This must be controlled and relieved 
of its bitterness if Arabs and Jews are to live quietly 
side by side. Although the Commissioners were not 
strictly invited to inquire into the economic question, 
they did well to point out that everything depends 
upon it. In general, it is no doubt true that the Arabs 
have profited by the creation of a Jewish Home in 
Palestine, for the Jewish immigrants have been enthusi- 
astic and industrious and have created a new prosperity. 
In this the Arabs have shared, and the fact is not altered 
by the rather perverse Arab view that the Jews are 
nothing but their relentless rivals in agriculture and 
trade. 

It must be admitted that recently the Zionist leaders 
have not been true to their original principle that the 
rate of immigration must keep step with the develop- 
ment of the country. The increased number of immi- 
grants has been provided for rather summarily ; Arab 
farmers complain that their tenancies have been ended 
in order that Zionist landlords might find homes for 
newly arrived Jews. The danger is that if the economic 
nationalism of the Jews takes the form of acquiring 
land whenever and wherever possible, the Arabs will 
at last be a dispossessed community of labourers. It 
may be said that this would be the Arabs’ own fault, 
but the Government of Palestine could not let them 
be condemned to such a position merely because they 
are less clever than their Jewish neighbours, The 
question has unfortunately not been decided whether 
there would be enough land for all, both Jews and Arabs, 
if intensive farming were practised. The only certainty 
is that a large part of the soil of Palestine is unfriendly 
to farmers. An inquiry into the possibilities of intensive 
farming is greatly needed, and the Commission advises 
that it should be undertaken. 

Another matter which is behind the immediate 
antagonism of the Jews and Arabs, and which is also 
dealt with by the Commissioners, is the verbal conflict 
between the Mandate and the Balfour Declaration, and 
even between different clauses of the Mandate. The 
Mandatory Power is pledged to encourage the idea of 
Palestine being a Jewish National Home without injury 
or prejudice to the other elements of the population. 
After-all, the Arabs were in the undisputed occupation 
of Palestine for well over a thousand years. They 
think that this gives them a sound: title to ownership. 
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When the Jews plead that they have a still earlier title, 
the Arab answer is that the title lapsed by the physical 
disappearance of the Jewish people, and that in any 
case the Jewish occupation was a very long time ago. 
Such arguments which continually clash without any 
prospect of disposing of each other depend for their 
yigour upon the consideration whether it is or is not 
worth while to use them. It would hardly be thought 
worth while to keep them going if it were made clear by 
the Government of Palestine once {for all that the Man- 
datory Power intends that the two races shall live in 


Mr. Ford and 


[The interview with Mr. Henry Ford which was printed in the 
Spectator last week has aroused considerable interest. We decided 
to invite comment from one or two leading British industrialists. 
We print below the conclusions of Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree and of 
Sir Herbert Austin.—Ep. Spectator.] 

Mr. B. Seebohm Rownttee. 

V R. FORD, in the interview reported in your issue of 
ps last week, deals with two aspects of the question 
of unemployment in Britain, and with much of what he 
says progressive employers will be in agreement. Although 
we have in this country some factories which are as 
cficient as any to be found elsewhere, it cannot be 
disputed that the average level of efficiency in British 
factories is much lower than it ought to be. Far too many 
employers are satisfied with a low standard in this respect, 
and if they are not making profits they ask for Govern- 
ment help, or seek to lower wages. But there is no easy 
way out of our industrial difficulties. We shall only 
emerge from them as the result of really hard and system- 
atic thinking and strenuous work. 

British industry needs to develop its technique along 
three lines : 

(1) It is not enough to have a number of efficient 
separate factories if we want to compete successfully in 
the markets of the world. Each industry should be so 
organized as a whole as to render possible the attainment 
of the highest degree of efficiency. At present there is 
an enormous amount of overlapping and useless and wastc- 
ful competition ; and it is utterly impossible to secure 
the full benefits of mass production. I suggest that 
every employers’ federation should employ a first-rate 
economist and an accountant to survey the industry as a 
whole, and give expert advice as to its efficient organiz- 
ation. Once their report was in existence, employers 
could discuss together the necessary steps towards the 
fulfilment of its recommendations. 

(2) Every employer should seck to achieve the highest 
standard of efficiency in his own factory. Endless waste 
of time and effort are the result of lack of organization. 
Kvery employee should know exactly where his responsi- 
bility begins and where it ends—to whom he is responsible 
and who is responsible to him. There may be no one 
method of organization that fits all factories, but every 
factory should work out and adopt its own ideal organ- 
ization. There is a vast literature on the subject to aid 
them in the task. 

(3) Every employer should make the fullest possible 
use of science. To neglect its aid to-day is simply to 
court disaster. I am not thinking only of chemistry, or 
physies, or engineering, but of such comparatively new 
sciences as psychology. Nor must we forget hygiene. 
Endless waste is occurring in England to-day because work- 
rooms are badly lit or badly ventilated, and it is idle to 
have processes that are thoroughly up to date if the 
individuals performing them are never up to the mark. 

But all this means a very high standard of training on 
the part of management. Here in Great Britain we have 


harmony, and is ready to do everything in its power to 
make it possible for them to do so. 

To sum up, it must be made perfectly plain that the 
Mandate will net be abandoned, and that the methods 
by which the Government of Palestine will attempt to 
reconcile the two races will be quickly determined and 
announced. It is not too much to hope that both 
Jews and Arabs will listen with more attentive ears 
than formerly, for surely if they have not learned from 
the experience of last August that nothing is to be 
gained by civil war, they are incapable of learning. 


British Industry 


lagged behind the U.S.A., and we are only now trying to 
make up our leeway. It is a melancholy fact that we 
are the only industrial country in the world which has no 
institute existing solely in order to study problems of 
industrial administration and management and dissem- 
inate information on the most up-to-date methods. I 
am glad to know that a British Institute of Management 
is just being launched, and I hope it will be supported by 
every progressive employer. I might add that both the 
London School of Economics and the University of Hull 
are establishing excellent courses of training in industrial 
administration. 

With regard to what Mr. Ford says about wages, I think 
few employers with a real knowledge of the state of in- 
dustry in this country would agree with him when he says, 
“‘T think the raising of wages in England would not only 
have an eventual effect, but would immediately improve 
your trade. Its result would be instantaneous.” 

But I am afraid that the result, though certainly 
instantaneous, would be similar to that of electrocution ! 
There is only one way to solve our many difficulties—it is 
to make the standard of efficiency in British industry com- 
pare favourably with that of every other country. And 
each employer should make it his duty to see that wages 
increase in proportion with the increasing efficiency of 
the factory. Every industry, every factory which pays 
low wages is a menace to the welfare of the community, 
because it is not providing its due share of purchasing 
power. 

Sir Herbert Austin. 
WAS much interested to read the interview with 
Mr. Henry Ford on British unemployment, because 
I like to think of him as a friend, and I have a great 
admiration for the wonderful results that he and his 
staff have accomplished during the past twenty years. 

In gencral, I am in agreement with his views, but 
would join issue with him on one or two points. First, 
as to the cause of this unemployment. 

While higher wages would undoubtedly increase trade 
and, therefore, employment, that is not the cause of 
the present state of affairs. We are suffering from 
the effects of disorganization chiefly as a result of the 
War, and we are only very gradually getting out of the 
mess. It is so often forgotten that the cream of our 
manhood disappeared during the War—the very men 
in many cases who should at this moment be carrying 
on the prestige and burden of the responsibility of the 
country are not here, they vanished out of the picture 
when their relatives in the U.S.A. were deciding as to 
whether they should come in or stay out. 

I admit that some of us are moving more slowly 
than we ought to, but so are some of our competitors 
in the U.S.A., and in their case they are much more 
to blame. As a proof of this, we see that many of their 
industries are petitioning their Government for an 
increase in their already high import duties, 
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If we could only postpone our War Debt repayments 
—debts incurred in helping France in her age-long 
quarrel with Germany—for, say, ten years, we could 
very quickly absorb our unemployed and follow on with 
Mr. Ford’s very sound advice for higher wages, a practice, 
by the way, which is followed by the Austin Company 
at Longbridge. 

If, on the other hand, import duties are not necessary, 
why should we not have reciprocity in trade with the 
U.S.A? This would immediately reduce our unemployed, 
the number of which is, I believe, much less than at 
present exists in America. 

Mr. Ford, I am afraid, has overlooked the fact that 
low wages are usually associated with free trade, and 
I am quite sure that the scale of wages in the U.S.A. 
would be very much reduced if it became a free trade 
country. What was the root cause of the great advance 
in American industrial activities if it was not the McKinley 
Tariff ? 

Again, if the McKenna Duties are removed, it would 
naturally matter very little to the American Ford 
Company, because they could send over their surpluses 
without let or hindrance. 

The fact that Mr. Ford will in the future supply our 
Dominions and Colonies with cars built in England is 
all to the good, and no one will welcome his operations 
at Dagenham more thoroughly than his English com- 
petitors, because they will help to absorb our unemployed 
and make self-respecting men and women of them 
instead of finding employment for people in the U.S.A. 
who are being to some extent supported “on the dole” 
by our War Debt repayments. 


It hardly seems logical to compare pre-War prosperity 
in any particular industry with conditions existing 
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since the Armistice, so much change has taken place jn 
every direction. 

The whole world is suffering from the want of a proper 
adjustment of efforts and supplies—look at the present 
unwieldy surpluses of wheat, wool, rubber, and sugar, 
This casual and disorganized supply of commodities js 
causing serious unemployment and want everywhere, 
and the important fact is that we are carrying more 
than our proper share. We are much too fond of making 
martyrs of ourselves and trying to support other people's 
burdens. France, on the other hand, has _ schemed 
to better purpose. We can, I am sure, do likewise, 
The organized boosting of a national effort for greater 
efficiency in all our industries would result in enormous 
benefits all round. 

Few will disagree with Mr. Ford’s views on Government 
interference with industry, and it is a real calamity that 
we should have to be thrown from pillar to post by 
successive Governments who usually get into the saddle 
by political dodges of one sort or another. This is 
another instance of the damaging effects of change for 
change’s sake. 

As a general guide on this subject of tariffs, all the 
industries which at the present time are operating under 
safeguarding duties in this country are employing more 
labour that they were doing previously, and it is quite 
certain that unemployment will instantly increase imme- 
diately they are removed—in fact, this is already taking 
place as a result of the threats of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 

Unless we are prepared to alter the present manu- 
facturing conditions to synchronize with an increase in 
wages, the result would be an increase in unemployment, 
because an increase in the cost of living would imme- 
diately follow and we should be back where we started. 


Towards a National Housing Survey 


[This contribution from the Bishop of Southwark was written 
after the appearance of an article in the Spectator of March Ist. 
We shall publish next week a study of the Government’s Slum 
Clearance Bill, which is analysed in the ‘‘News of the Week.” — 
Ep. Spectator.] 


NATIONAL Housing Survey has been long overdue. 
A The last survey was in 1919: this showed that 
exclusive of London there were 96,000 houses which could 
not be made sanitary, and 203,000 which could be re- 
conditioned. This was supplemented by the census 
which on the low standard adopted by the Registrar 
General showed that there were three and a half million 
persons living in overcrowded conditions: a slightly 
higher standard of one and a half, instead of two persons, 
per room would have given nine million in overcrowded 
houses. A comprehensive housing scheme cannot, how- 
ever, be prepared without more accurate knowledge of the 
special problem of to-day which it is intended to meet. 
But so far all requests for a National Housing Survey 
have been met with the objection that it would be a slow 
and costly process, and that the time and labour spent in 
ascertaining the facts had much better be used in devising 
practical remedies. 


A full detailed account of housing conditions throughout 
Great Britain would undoubtedly involve an enormous 
amount of work, But for all practical purposes some- 
thing much simpler would be sufficient. Without the 


creation of any new or complicated machinery the 
Ministry of Health could ask each local authority to send 
in approximate estimates of ;—(1) the number of persons 


« 





in its area living in insanitary or overcrowded dwellings, 
(2) the number of unfit houses which could be recon- 
ditioned, (3) the number of new houses required to replace 
those which ought to be demolished, (4) the average 
rent now paid by those who are living in insanitary 
conditions, (5) a return of conveniently situated land 
which might be acquired for the new houses. The facts 
disclosed by this survey would enable the Government 
to envisage the situation as a whole, and to make plans 
for a building. programme which would cover many 
years. 

But while the Ministry of Health is reluctant to order 
such a survey, something might be done by small private 
surveys undertaken locally by competent and experienced 
investigators. A district should be carefully selected; 
every house visited ; the number, size and condition of 
its rooms noted; the relationship of the house to the 
rest of the area described (the house itself may be good in 
structure, but dark and airless through surrounding 
buildings) ; the number of persons and their ages in each 
house, with special reference to their distribution in the 
different rooms; their occupations, wages and _ rent. 
Information of this nature cannot be obtained easily, it 
can only be acquired with tact, sympathy, and patience: 
repeated visits to the same house may be necessary. 
This work must never be undertaken by those who want 
merely to gratify their curiosity about the slums. Nothing 
is likely to be more productive of bad feeling and less 
productive of good results than the inquisitive enquiry 
of a self-appointed investigator, It must never be for- 
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gotten that the slum dweller has as much right to privacy 
in his or her home as the tenant of a suburban house. 
Far more harm than good will be done by the foolish or 
patronizing enquirer. But surveys carried out thoroughly 
and sympathetically will give some, at any rate, of the 
information which should have been gained by a National 
Survey. The facts discovered will do more than anything 
else to arouse the public conscience to the urgent need of 
immediate and drastic action ; statistics fail to appeal to 
sympathy unless they are clothed with descriptions drawn 
from life. Even an incomplete, but, so far as it goes, an 
accurate, account of overcrowded or insanitary con- 
ditions will convey valuable information. 

Here is such an account of a house sent to me a few 
days ago. “A seven roomed house: average size of 
rooms 10 feet by 10 feet. Inhabited by 33 people as 
follows :— 

Attic floor :—2 tiny back rooms: man, wife and 
three children. 1 front room: man, wife and three 
children. 

First floor :—¥ront room: man, wife and three 


Individual 


[Professor J. S. Haldane, C.H., F.R.S., has been engaged in 
scientific teaching and investigation since 1885. His book, Mechan- 
ism, Life and Personality, was published in 1913, and The Sciences 
and Philosophy in 1929.} 

W HEN we ask whether individual persons survive 

after death, we seem, at first sight, to be putting 
a very definite question, admitting an equally definite 
answer, or at least an agnostic answer. There is, how- 
eyer, a previous question which needs to be put before 
we attempt to answer such a question. This concerns 
what we mean by personality and by individual per- 
sonality. 

If we start from the assumption that the world as 
interpreted by the physical sciences represents reality, we 
are led by experimental evidence step by step to the con- 
clusion that conscious activity or personality is a property 
of our central nervous systems, and that however 
mysterious this property may be, it is dependent on the 
physical and chemical conditions existing in the living 
nervous system. It thus ceases at death, just as a flame 
goes out, so that immortality is meaningless. 

Acceptance of the physically interpreted world as the 
real world has never been agreed to by the greatest 
philosophical thinkers in, at least, modern times; and, 
as I have tried to show in detail in my recently published 
book on The Sciences and Philosophy, is inconsistent with 
the experience with which biology deals, and still more 
with the experience forming the subject-matter of the 
branches of knowledge dealing with conscious behaviour. 
Our world is a perceived world, and perception is no mere 
passive affection, but expresses active interest, and is 
thus just as much active as voluntary action. As, more- 
over, interest implies activity so co-ordinated or unified 
as regards both space-relations and time-relations that it 
expresses what we call personality, it is a world of person- 
ality to which analysis of our experience leads us. 

Outside this world of personality there is no physieal 
or other world of which we have any experience. It is 
only a world capable of being perceived that has any 
meaning for us; and as perceived it enters into per- 
sonality as a world of interest and values. The world as 


interpreted by the physical sciences is the same world, 
but is regarded provisionally in abstraction from its being 
perceived by us, and from the personal interest implied 
in this, 

The practical advantage of this abstract treatment is 
very great. 


New and imperfectly defined experience is 





children. Back room: man, wife and seven children, 
ages varying from 13 to a few months. 

Ground floor :—Front room: man, wife and five 

children. Back room: man, wife and one child. 

Total 14 adults, 19 children. 

One w.c. and one-water tap for the whole house. 
Sanitary conditions in this terrace are appalling. Very 
few houses have a dustbin. None has more than one 
w.c. and one water-tap. Some w.c.’s have long been 
out of order. Basement washhouses are frequently ankle- 
deep in water. Some houses are rat-infested, most of 
them are bug-ridden, and beetles have lately made their 
appearance in formidable numbers. Many of the houses 
have defective fire places.” 

This survey is not complete. It gives neither the 
occupation nor the wages of the tenants. It omits any 
mention of the rent. But notwithstanding these serious 
omissions it gives a vivid picture of conditions in a slum 
house and is more likely to stir indignation and sympathy 
than rows of tabulated statistics. 

CyriL SouTHWARK. 


Immortality 


constantly welling up within our world of personality, 
and by the abstract scientific treatment of it we give it 
such a form that we can perceive much more completely 
its interest to us, although in doing so we transform it 
from abstract knowledge into concrete experience. The 
same is true of all other forms of science or abstract 
knowledge. They are essential to us in the more complete 
apprehension of our experience ; but if we mistake their 
abstract interpretation for reality the result is confusion, 
Physical realism, which when carried to its logical out- 
come amounts to what is called materialism, is an instance 
of this confusion. 

It might seem that we have thus been led to regard our 
world as one of flickering individual personality, appar- 
ently originating mysteriously at or about birth and dis- 
appearing equally mysteriously at death. Such a con- 
clusion would stamp itself as absurd. When we examine 
apparent individual personalities we find that they cannot 
be separated from one another. In social life our interests 
are also those of others. Our perceptions are likewise 
those of others, so that we have what can be called 
objective interests embracing all that we regard as right 
in conduct, and as truth or provisional truth, whether it 
be scientific, artistic, or any other form of truth. It is 
the recognition of these objectively valid actions and per- 
ceptions that leads us to the conception of God as the 
personality of personalities, or as the personality in which 
apparent individual personalities have their being, since 
apart from personality we cannot consistently conceive 
of any reality. It is thus the existence of God within and 
around us, and not the existence of a physical world 
outside us, that gives objective reality and rational 
coherence to our world. 

Individual personality corresponds, therefore, only ta 
a provisional and abstract interpretation of our experience, 
like physico-chemical or biological interpretation. It 
is not coherent except to a limited extent with our 
experience. We cannot dispense practically with this 
abstract interpretation, but we make use of it in re-inter- 
preting it in the light of our experience of duty and 
truth, and thus transforming it into what is no longer 
abstract and inconsistent with our other experience. 

Relations of space and time are not outside but within 
personality. However far away, or far back, or far 
forward, therefore, we project our perceptions, God is 
still present, since it is still an objective perceived world 
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with which we are dealing. For Kant relations of space 
and time were forms imposed by the percipient on the 
raw raeterial of perception, and had thus no meaning out- 
side perception. His general reasoning is still valid when 
we regard perception, no less than voluntary action, as 
a manifestation of personality, and truth in perception 
or rectitude in action as the manifestation within and 
around us of Supreme Personality. 

When we look backwards in time or outwards in space 
sufficiently far, we reach a time or place where there is, 
or was, no human or animal perception or voluntary 
action. It might seem that at such a time or place we 
‘an place nothing else than a physico-chemical inter- 
pretation on the existing phenomena. This would be so 
if we could neglect the unnoticed “ potentialities ” of 
the same phenomena. Were we to assume that the 
potentialities make no difference, this would be equivalent 
to assuming that a physico-chemical interpretation of 
present conditions would also be possible. As I have 
pointed out elsewhere, the Darwinian theory of evolution 
does not, for example, take us any nearer to a physico- 
chemical interpretation of life or conscious behaviour, 
since the very basis of the theory is the existence of 
hereditary transmission, including transmission of varia- 
tions. When we assume hereditary transmission we 
assume just the fundamental character which makes 
a physico-chemical interpretation of life impossible. 

Since mere individual personality is only a partial and 
unreal interpretation it seems evident that individual 
immortality is only a shadow. If we regard religion as 
the realisation of our oneness with God, a belief inindi- 
vidual immortality is not really consistent with religion. 
To seek for individual immortality implies doubt as to 
the omnipotence of God. We are doubting this if we 
assume the ultimate reality of other individual persons, 
and particularly if, as is almost always also the case, we 
at the same time assume a physical world of self-existent 
bodies. In any case, we can form no clear conception of 
individual immortality unless along with the individual 
his whole environment is also immortal. Personality 
apart from spiritual environment means nothing. 

Individual immortality and personal immortality are 
two different things. We are personally immortal in so 
far as we have identified our wills and perceptions with 
what appears as God’s will—as what is right and true. 
It is in God’s personality, and this alone, that we are 
immortal: of individual immortality we can form no 
coherent conception, since we are much more than mere 
individuals. 

To many persons anything less than individual immor- 
tality would seem meaningless. I think this is because 
we are so accustomed to the prevalent physical realism 
of our times that we cannot help looking for a soul which 
can dominate the real physical body which we have 
assumed. Such a soul must be individual, since it is in 
localized contact with the individual, and self-existent, 
units of matter, which are assumed to be present in the body. 

This paper has been written from the standpoint, not 
of physical, but of what may be called spiritual realism ; 
but it was not possible, in so short a paper, to do more 
than barely indicate the reasons which, as it seems to me, 
make physical realism an impossible standpoint. Physical 
realism is, however, the prevailing popular standpoint 
of our times, and so long as this is the case discussion of 
immortality is very difficult. There are now many indica- 
tions that popular physical realism will not last much 
longer, and that our successors will sooner or later look 
back at it with wonder ; but for the present its influence 
is widespread, and particularly in orthodox theological 
and biological literature. 


ee _} 


The argument I have used has been that in the reeou. 
nition of objective truth and right we are at the suns 
time realizing the existence of God, freedom as person- 
ality, and immortality. This argument is essentially the 
same as that which Kant used, though he was much 
hampered by the compromise which, in his Critique of 
Pure Reason, he had made with physical realism, through 
not realizing the distinctive nature of biological and 
psychological knowledge. J.S. Harpane, 

[Next week we shall.publish an article by Rev. R. J. Steuart, §.J,; 
entitled ‘“‘The Beatific Vision.” Previous articles in the present 
series have been: ‘‘ The Attainment of Immortality,” by Professor 
J. Y. Simpson; “Immortality and the Value of Personality,” by 


Dr. J. K. Mozley, and ‘“‘ Organic Resurrection,” by the Dean of 
Chester. ] 


The Week in Parliament 


IR HILTON YOUNG raised the vexed question 
of Imperial wireless communications on Wednesday 
of last week. As was to be expected, he put the case 
against the Government decision not to use the beam 
service of the Communications Company with great 
clarity and vigour; and the Postmaster-General in 
reply defended his Department with considerable 
dialectical skill and, towards the conclusion of his 
speech, with unwonted fervour. The facts in dispute 
were far too technical for a House of Commons debate, 
but to a layman it seemed that Mr. Lees-Smith was 
beaten on merits by a short head. Thursday witnessed 
a debate on cotton. The best speech came from Sir 
Herbert Samuel, who rightly protested against the 
interminable delay in publishing the report of the com- 
mittee of enquiry set up by the Government. He 
pointed out that three-quarters of the cotton goods 
sold out of Japan, our chief competitor, were handled 
by three firms, and that four firms accounted for 40 per 
cent. of the total cotton production in that country. 

The figures for Lancashire made the House gasp. 
There are 1,800 separate spinning and weaving firms 
and nearly 800 exporting merchants. Sir Herbert 
observed that while the first industrial revolution sub- 
stituted machine labour for hand labour, the second 
industrial revolution, now proceeding, substitutes vast: 
scale production for small-scale production, and is of 
even greater importance. This is true. Dit the tragic 
feature of the present situation is that, whereas in the 
first revolution we led the way, to-day we are ten years 
behind our most formidable rivals in industrial 
organization. 

Sir Nairne Stewart Sandeman, who should be heard 
more often, made a contribution to the debate of con- 
siderable practical value. Mr. Graham, winding up, held 
out little hope for the immediate future, but contemplated 
the ultimate development of this industry, as of others, 
into something analogous to a public corporation, 4 
favourite theme of his and one upon which he is always 
interesting. 

Sugar followed. And here the Government, through 
the mouth of Dr. Shiels, rejected the recommendations 
of Lord Olivier, and then confessed themselves absolutely 
impotent. For this the Treasury bench received 4 
severe basting from Major Elliot, and well deserved it. 

Friday disclosed Miss Bondfield, in a white shect of 
repentance, asking for the increased borrowing powers 
for the Unemployment Fund which she had previously 
roundly condemned as dishonest, and which she admitted 
she still regarded as a “ detestable”? course to adopt. 
Mr. W. S. Morrison started a good speech, but was 
somewhat thrown out of his stride by the interruption 
of Black Rod. And Mr. Churchill, winding up for the 
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Opposition, returned to his old form with a constructive 
dissertation of great interest and power. Finally the 
Liberals—or the Portuguese, as they are now designated 
py irate Conservatives—saw the Government through 
the Committee stage of the Coal Bill on Tuesday. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, struggling to explain this extraordinary 
rolte-face, was wholly unconvincing. But the founda- 
tions of a Liberal-Labour rapprochement which may 
vitally affect the political destinies of this country have 
peen laid. 

A full week, and an interesting one. The stock of the 
Government is not high as a result of it. But there is 
s general impression that an election will now be long 
deferred. No one objects to this. WaAtTcHMAN. 


The New Planet 


a boundaries of the planetary system have been 
extended over a thousand million miles by a few 
faint marks on photographic plates. Whilst meditating 
on the great effects that spring from tiny causes, we must 
not forget that their real origin lies in the miraculous 
mind of man. The credit for the discovery of the new 
major planet, now first perceived at the Flagstaff Obser- 
vctory in the pure dry air of Arizona, goes to the brilliant 
inspiration of the late Professor Percival Lowell, carried 
on through many years of monotonous sky-sweeping and 
laborious calculation by his heirs and successors, amongst 
whom Dr. Slipher is specially named as the actual dis- 
coverer. The method adopted was allied to that which 
has proved almost intolerably fertile in its additions to 
the steadily growing list of asteroids, or minor planets. 
A photographic plate is attached to a specially mounted 
telescope so as to pick up the light from a definite portion 
of the night sky for a fixed length of time—the earth’s 
rotation, which causes the apparent motion of the stars, 
being neutralised by clockwork acting in the reverse 
direction. The fixed stars then appear on the plate as 
mere points of light, whereas any planet, comet or other 
wandering object, moving for a perceptible distance 
among the stars, whilst the plate is exposed, produces a 
tiny trail. The new planet, however, travels at the 
rate of little more than one degree ina year. Ina whole 
winter night it would move only five seconds of are— 
less than one four-thousandth part of the interval 
between successive minutes on the dial plate of a watch. 
Thus, the trail method would probably be inapplicable, 
and the only alternative was to compare plates of the 
same celestial region taken on different nights to 
see if any of the faint stars shown on them had moved 
relatively to the others. As Lowell died in 1916, and the 
work is understood to have then been already in progress, 
we can easily guess what a gigantic task it must have 
proved to examine all these plates in order to decide 
whether one of them actually included the long-sought 
trans-Neptunian planet. 

It must still be a long while before anything very 
definite can be stated about this latest and most distant 
recruit to the sun’s family. It seems, however, to be 
established that its distance from the sun is about 4000 
millions of miles, and that it will take over three hundred 
years to complete a single revolution in its gigantic 
orbit, at the comparatively slow speed of little more than 
one mile per second: a sluggish planet, and no doubt 
Sea-green in colour, like Neptune and Robespierre. If it 
should be inhabited by some chilly race who can drink 
liquid air and feed on starshine, their Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will have ample leisure to meditate his annual 
Budget. The longest year we previously knew was that 
of Neptune, which takes 165 of our years to complete 
its orbit, at a distance of only 2800 million miles from the 





sun. Yet, before we begin to congratulate ourselves too 
loudly on stretching our bounds so much further into 
space, it may be well to reflect that, if the whole of the 
solar system were contracted into the size of the dot upon 
one of the i’s in this page, a circle ten feet in diameter 
would be required on the same scale to represent the 
vast vacuity which spreads between us and the nearest 
of the fixed stars—these colleagues and rivals of our very 
inconsiderable sun. There is still a margin for expansion 
and for thinking Imperially. 

It is gratifying to know that the Flagstaff astronomers 
will not have to make head against any such storm of 
opposition on metaphysical or theological grounds as 
greeted their earliest predecessor in the enlargement of 
the solar system. From time immemorial the watchers 
of the sky, on Chaldaean plains or Greek hill-tops, had 
reckoned only seven planets or wanderers among the host 
of the fixed stars. The earth was then the centre of the 
physical universe, and the names of the seven wandering 
stars are still recorded in the list of our week-days—Sun, 
Moon, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, Venus, Saturn—though 
most of them preserve the flavour of Germanic philology. 
When Galileo, “at evening, from the top of Fesole,” 
turned his optic glass on the sky, and discovered that the 
planet Jupiter was accompanied by four tiny satellites— 
thus bringing up the number of wandering stars to eleven 
—he was scornfully told that his alleged discovery ran 
counter to all the dictates of good sense. There were 
only seven days in the week, seven openings in the head, 
seven metals, seven liberal arts, seven circuits round 
Jericho and seven candlesticks in the Apocalypse. How 
could there possibly be more than seven planets? Even 
after the discovery of Uranus had again restored the 
number of true planets to seven, Hegel wrote a tract to 
demonstrate the impossibility of adding to their fellowship. 
Fortunately this kind of argument has now deserted 
science and found. its spiritual home in the arena of 
politics. As a matter of fact, the solar system now 
contains nine major planets—including the new one— 
with at least twenty-six satellites, besides more than a 
thousand asteroids or minor planets, ranging from 450 
miles in diameter down to the lowest limit of visibility, 
not to speak of the comets that rush in and out periodi- 
cally and must be accounted at least as regular guests, 
if not permanent members of the sun’s family. So the 
addition of one more planet need not set us arguing about 
its inherent improbability, though we may all the more 
heartily congratulate our American cousins on a brilliant 
and well-deserved success. 

It has long been supposed that Neptune did not mark 
the absolute boundary of the solar system—just as it is 
quite possible that the new planet does not mark it 
either, though it must be very near the limit of visibility 
for our telescopes. It will be remembered that the neces- 
sity of an outer planet was postulated as the only satis- 
factory method of explaining what were called the pertur- 
bations of Uranus. That interesting planct, the first to 
be added to the list of major planets since prehistoric 
times, swam into the ken of William Herschel in March, 
1781. By a curious coincidence, it was then in the 
constellation of Gemini, so conspicuous at this time of 
year, with its bright twin stars of Castor and Pollux, 
due south at eight p.m. There also the new planet is 
situated. But amateur star-gazers need not look for 
it, as it is stated to be only of the fifteenth magnitude, or 
equal to the smallest stars shown by any but the largest 
telescopes. Not long after the discovery, it was noticed 
that Uranus was not moving just as it should. The 
discrepancy was not very serious to anyone but an 
astronomer, but on it the conjecture was based, about a 
century ago, that there must be some still unknown planet 
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further out in the void of space, and that its gravitational 
pull was disturbing Uranus from its allotted path. One 
Danish astronomer went so far as to make the happy 
guess—now shown to be correct—that there might be 
not only one but two such planets. The brilliant and 
fortunate mathematical work of Adams at Cambridge 
and Le Verrier in Paris, contemporaneous but independent 
of one another, led to the ultimate discovery of Neptune 
in 1846. 

Various attempts have since been made to assign a 
position to the unknown planet which was still thought 
to exist beyond Neptune. The method adopted by 
Adams and Le Verrier was not at first available, because 
their new planet moved so slowly that it would take 
many years for its perturbations to become visible, and 
it was well on in the present century before Lowell and 
Professor Pickering were able to base promising com- 
putations upon them. But it is just fifty years since Pro- 
fessor George Forbes, of Edinburgh, devoted a great deal 
of labour to calculating the position of a trans-Neptunian 
planet. He based his work on the fact that the great outer 
planets act as comet-catchers, and certain groups of 
short-period comets turn their orbits round the sun at 
one end and Jupiter or Neptune at the other. He con- 
cluded that two other such groups might be due to the 
attraction of two unknown planets at respective distances 
of ten and thirty thousand million miles from the sun. 
In America Professor David Todd set out on another line 
of investigation, which led him to believe in the exist- 
ence of a planet at a distance of four to five thousand 
million miles. But it is the work initiated by Percival 
Lowell which has finally triumphed by catching the 
actual planet in the far-flung net of analysis. The planet 
now known as Uranus was at first called after Herschel 
by foreign astronomers. It would be a graceful action 
to attach Lowell’s name to the new planet in memory 


of his intellectual ardour. 
W. E. Garrett Fisuer. 


Gold in the River-sands 


NOUTING for literary truffles in the book-boxes of the 
Charing Cross Road, I recently found some of extreme 
delicacy in a book called First and Second Poems (Sheed 


and Ward). The author is a woman, Ruth Pitter. 
Someone had been there before me, however, and had left 
his mark nearby. It was Mr. Hilaire Belloc. He had been 
so apprehensive of the fate of this treasure that he had 
written a preface to the book, pointing out the quality of 
its flavour, the elusiveness, the exquisite reminiscence of 
the contents. 

Apparently he has been unsuccessful—as he gloomily 
predicted—for no one speaks of these poems. They are 
not drawn upon by the modern anthologists ; no reference 
is made to them by the critics ; nothing is known of the 
author. She may be old or young; she may be living or 
dead. The poems are dated, and we learn that they were 
written between 1914 and 1924. Beyond that we discover 
no particularity. The spirit of the writer is schooled to 
a resignation and an aloofness so perfectly screened 
behind the curtain of an impersonal art that we do not 
know whether she be Stoic or Christian, sage or saint. 
She has something of both; but her religious joy—and 
sorrow, for the two are united in this last resource—are so 
rightly translated into an aesthetic expression that the 
fountain of her individual self is hidden. All that we 
see is the trickle of water among the rocks, in the sand, 
through the grasses; and the consequent miracle of 
flowers and mosses ; lovelinesses of this world hiding, and 
thus revealing, the spiritual life flowing through them. 

Lhe reader will already suspect that here is something 


—— 


entirely out of fashion : ‘an artist who is not aggressively 
autobiographical and subjective: one who is not only 
content, but eager to lose herself in the unlimited freedom 
of the incognito of her art. Mr. Belloc saw the danger 
of this in a world of memoir-writers. Even so, I cannot 
understand why this poetry should be neglected. The 
Shropshire Lad still has an enthusiastic following, and the 
art of Mr. Housman is akin to the art of this Ruth Pitter ; 
a conservative technique that is not concerned with 
startling innovations. New forms and harmonies are 
made by rebels against the current ideas and morals; 
your Wagners and Whitmans. Ruth Pitter rebelled 
before she began to write. She remembers in tran- 
quillity, and thereby produces work which is classical 
both in mood and form. 

That means much.’ It means a vocabulary severely 
schooled, from which the startling image and the violent 
epithet have been exorcised. It means a patient smooth- 
ing down of phrase, a fitting of sentence to sentence, and a 
balancing of paragraph with stanzaic structure so that the 
intellectual rhythm of the former is nicely coincidental 
with the emotional rhythm of the latter. These are the 
external signs of the classical method, by which the spirit 
and mind act in subordination to a principle, subduing per- 
sonal desire and momentary mood until they are willing 
to harmonize with a conviction and a faith that have been 
tempered to permanance. The faith may be a pagan one: 
no matter, so long as it is outside one’s personality, and 
offers a larger criterion than self. 

Throughout Ruth Pitter’s work this submission of self 
is the dominant motif, lifting up the weariness of her 
temperament, and making what seems a constitutional 
despondency blossom into the most beautiful forms of 
resignation ; shapes of reminiscence, and half-gestures of 
patient wistfulness, conjuring a beauty that creeps into 
the reader’s heart, bringing that almost unendurable pain 
which one feels on a clear, spring evening, when the sky is 
shower-green, with a westward-hovering star to remind 
one of a former scene shared with a beloved person who 
who has since vanished into the grave. The quality of it 
all, neither pain nor joy, yet compounded of both, is so 
elusive that words threaten to come tumbling like a school 
let loose, and to smash the vision which they are intended 
to mirror. By a discipline whose rigour no outsider can 
assess, Ruth Pitter has compelled her words, so laying and 
smoothing them that their even surface presents that 
stillness which is necessary to mirror her vision. 


** Went I forth, or didst thou send 
Thorough life so far in the dark, 
Thy servant to an holy end ? 
Silent is the earliest lark, 
And hadst thou not forgotten fear, 
I might weep that I can mark 
No light along the heaven drear. 
And I have seen much woe, and still 
Some woe shall see, and after, death ; 
Then (though I went not of my will) 
I wil! climb up thy shining hill, 
Proud, like a child, to have kept faith.” 


The wonderful paradox is, that this submission is really 
the most triumphant achievement of man. It makes him 
a king over his own fate, so that his soul can turn to his 
tortured body, and recommend to it the world that has 
been so cruelly heavy and indifferent, saying, 


‘* Now upon thy kingdom look, 

Where the quiet woods are hung, 

As it were a magic book 

Written in a vanished tongue.” 

The reader can perceive how difficult it is to quote from 

a poet so severely restrained. I will not attempt to do so, 
except to offer a poem which belics my suggestion that 
here is no member of the autobiographical school. This, 
however, is a self-history so distilled down to essentials 
that what is left is a hard and fundamental truth common 
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to every man. That is an elaborate way, of saying that 
Ruth Pitter is a poet. 


“ Thy love turns bitter, but thy woo 
Smileth and then sings. 
The high hills shudder in snow, 
But the marshes, lying low, 
Cover themselves with growing things 
And gleam with wings ; 
Loving thou went’st forth, and came 
To naught but bitterness, 
Till Sorrow whom thou most didst blame 
Surprised thee with a swift caress. 
Terrible were the rocks, the shadows diro, 
Thou wert weary with the loug way ; 
The light leaped with a last fire 
And then turned grey ; 
Thou camest to the iron gate 
And to the end of days and hours ; 
But something of the fairy kind 
Had, in each frowning fret and wind 
Of the great doorway of all fate, 
Stuck knots and small conceits of flowers.” 

- Ricwarp Cuvurci. 


Blinkers of Bureaucracy 


NEW of us have enough mental resiliency to put 
ourselves in the shoes of another race, but many 
of us—unfortunately—imagine that a system that works 
well in England must also flourish in alien soil. 
Democracy, for instance, suits us, so we are trying to 
teach our Indian friends to look at things in the Western 
way; and if the process disturbs her political equilibrium 
we attribute it to passing fancy, and assume that when 
she is a little older and wiser she will come to appreciate 
our political institutions. I am not so sure. A day’s 
pigsticking once lit up for me some aspects of the 
problem. 

Feeling thirsty, and seeing a village close at hand, I 

left the line of beaters and rode down a rutty road to 
a collection of mud huts known as Shikarpur. It was 
a typical peaceful Jittle village of the Terai. A yellow- 
and-white dog squirmed and bared its teeth and yelped. 
A water buffalo its long horns menacingly. 
Women at the we! veiled themselves. I asked 
one of them for water. She shivered, and turned her 
face to the wall. Was this coquetry or convention ? 
I was as thirsty as I was innocent. 
- A merchant—pale as the flour he sold—rushed out of 
his shop, salaaming, but suspicious. I explained my 
need, He found an earthenware vessel, filled it from 
the well and gave it me. But I did not tarry, knowing 
that he wanted w see the last of me quickly. 

I was hated in this kind village. The doves that 
fluttered round the shrine of Siva were not molested ; 
peacock trod the earth proudly, knowing they were 
sacred; monkeys looted the merchants’ shops with 
impunity ; but this white monkey that had ridden in 
on a stamping horse, grasping a hogspear and asking 
for drink, had brought pollution with the air he breathed. 
Why had I come? The cup I had drunk from would 
be broken. The women would congratulate themselves 
that they were safe. 

Alas, I mused, that our lives should be so far apart. I 
loved this ancient land that has thought so long, and 
said so little to the unquiet West. The crops, the 
soft-eyed oxen, the far horizon, the white masses of 
the Himalayas, the dim blue bugles to southward, the 
pig, the peacock, the scurrying deer: all sights and 
sounds under this turquoise vault were heart of my 
heart, and brought me in some mysterious fashion the 
memories of a former life—a life in which the freedom 
of the villages had also been mine. 

Riding with me was the Civil Magistrate of the 
District, a good officer and a good sportsman of the 
old style : 


“Friend of the people, in their midst he moved, 
To all familiar and by all beloved. 





Prompt with the rifle, niggard with the pen, 
By manly deeds he won the hearts of men.” 

* Do you think,” I asked him, “ that India is changing 
at all and that these reforms” (it was the beginning 
of our effort to stir the ryot from his “ pathetic con- 
tentment ’’) “ will lead to a better understanding between 
East and West ?” 

“ Certainly India is changing, but not in the direction 
which we want. She will go back to her ancient village 
system of government—a headman advised by five 
elders. Our administration is too mechanical and too 
academic and too slow and too damnably dull to succeed. 
The people want some colour in their lives, and direct 
access to their rulers, whoever they are. They don’t 
want babus, whether brown or white. In fact, they only 
want a just king and light taxes.” 

“And how do you adapt yourself to the new con- 
ditions ? ” 

“Well, the people know me. I ride about the district 
a lot, as you know, and anyone can speak to me at any 
time. The office work is mounting daily, but I leave 
my assistant to answer the questions from Simla. He 
ought to be learning his work with me in the open air, 
of course, instead of sitting at a desk, but it can’t be 
helped.” 

“I suppose you have no fear that your subordinates 
take bribes ? ” 

“Thank goodness I have an old servant whom I can 
trust absolutely; he comes with me _ everywhere,” 
answered the Collector, nodding back to a venerable 
uniformed chaprassi who trudged behind his horse. 

Hardly had he spoken when a peasant flung himself 
at our feet. We reined up and the Collector dismounted, 

“I have only four rupees,” sobbed the suppliant. 

“* Four rupees ?” said the Collector, surprised. 

** Yes, Cherisher of the Poor, that man” (pointing 
to the patriarch in the Imperial livery of red and gold) 
** wants five rupees to allow me to enter your presence.” 

IF. Yeats-Brown. 


Mr. Gandhi—The First Stage 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


Pus.tic interest in Mr. Gandhi's pilgrimage has already begun 
to wane. The news of his progress is relegated to the back 
pages of all save the extremist newspapers. India as a 
whole is keenly interested, but unmoved to any direct 
expression of sympathy. The only sign of interest I have 
remarked in Bombay was that on Wednesday morning 
schoolboys, most of them under ten years, were gathered 
outside one of the schools waving the national flag. After- 
wards they made themselves a nuisance at one of the police 
stations. In Bengal Mr. Sen Gupta, his principal lieutenant, 
has been removed from his violent quarrels with fellow- 
Congressmen to answer a charge of sedition in Rangoon. 

But in this curious land nothing definite can be gleaned 
from these experiences. A fact which the law-abiding and 
disciplined people of Great Britain cannot understand is that 
in India the crust between law and no law is very thin, and, 
when it is pierced, arson and bloodshed take the place of a 
few broken heads in like circumstances at home. 

Mr. Gandhi places great hopes on the district of Kaira. 
That is an area with a curious history. For many years it 
was characterized by the robbery with violence which we call 
dacoity. This was stamped out by vigorous police measures. 
Of recent years it has been the scene of political extremism. 
It was prominent in the disturbances which accompanied 
the first non-co-operation movement, and, owing to a 
conspiracy of silence, the offenders, who were well known, 
were never brought to book. It was marked down for the 
next aggressive campaign against the land revenue. It is a 
promising field for a revolutionary effort. 

What does not Mr. Gandhi hope to gain from this 
** progress” ? The answer will be governed by our interpre- 
tation of his character. Those who think that he is essentially 
a simple man tell you that he has passive resistance on the 
brain—that he is never happy unless he is practising it in 
some form or another. He is so guileless that he has taken 
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no account of the fact that,if and when he reaches the coast, 
the salt-impregnated lands there are so strongly mineralized 
that salt made from them is quite uneatable, without the 
consequences which the Chinese Minister at Simla said flowed 
from drinking Indian tea—bad pains in the stomach. He 
found power slipping away from him at the Lahore Congress 
to the wordy youths he had brought to that body; an old 
man in a hurry, he seeks to make the last throw for political 
immortality. But many of my Indian friends, who should 
know better than I do, tell me that Mr. Gandhi's is an 
essentially ingenious mind. He is aware that the present 
discontents are largely economic. He believes that the 
only way to move the British public and the Government of 
India is to make things uncomfortable for them. He would 
not attend the Joint Free Conference which is to tackle the 
Indian constitutional question in London later in the year, 
because the barrenness of his constructive equipment would 
be revealed. If that conference fails, he will exclaim, ‘I 
told you so.’ If it succeeds in winning a still more substantial 
measure of responsible Government, he will say, ** This is 
my work; I prepared the ground.” 


If there is this doubt as to Mr. Gandhi's ideas and hopes, 
there is no mystery over the purposes of his lieutenants. 
Their aim is still more definitely revolutionary, through the 
paralysis of Government by forcing the village officers to 
resign in a body, and to keep others out by pressure of the 
social boycott. On that they are concentrating in the Kaira 
district, and certain resignations are reported. This is, more- 
over, the time when the Government Jand revenues are col- 
lected. They have been weakened by the arrest and con- 
viction of Mr. Gandhi’s most active lieutenant, Mr. Vallabhai 
Patel. He comes from the Kaira district. With none of 
Mr. Gandhi's moral authority, he has a certain energetic 
organizing ability. His chance came in the Gujarat floods, 
when he had the distribution of the large sums raised in relief ; 
the villager respects the man who brings the cash. He 
achieved a considerable success when, owing to the adminis- 
trative imbecility of the Bombay Government, the no-tax 
campaign in the Bardoli taluka was found to be based on a 
genuine economic grievance. But as soon as he practised the 
ereed of lawlessness the Collector of Kaira dealt firmly and 
efiectively with him. The active campaign of civil dis- 
obedience suffers at the moment from lack of a leader, but it 
is not entirely to be despised on that account. 


This is the season of the year, between the harvest and the 
monsoon sowing, when the peasant has little of anything to 
do and is rather ripe for mischief. He is disgruntled by the 
low prices for his cotton and produce, and a ready listener to 
those who tell him that this is the work of a Satanic foreign 
government and a still more Satanic ratio of the rupce 
to the sovereign. 


The one thing Mr. Gandhi desires more than another is to be 
arrested. That would relieve him of all his perplexities ; he 
hopes that the stimulus of his arrest will carry the movement 
forward, and he will be free from the blame of any bloodshed 
which may follow. On the Napoleonic principle of never 
doing what your enemy wants you to do, the Government 
would probably rejoice at any excuse for leaving him free to 
continue his progress to the coast and to watch his effort to 
make salt from a mineralized earth. But India is not as other 
countries ; it has little sense of humour. A challenge to 
authority is a disturbing force, however puny. So we are 
living in an atmosphere of detached expectancy, none of us, 
even the wisest, seeing the issue clearly, but those who look 
below the surface marking that apart from Mr. Gandhi's pil- 
grimage, there are those associated with him, using his 
authority, whose purpose is definitely revolutionary and who 
would not hesitate at violence to achieve it. 


At the end of a letter like this I cannot discuss the pro- 
ecedings in the Central Legislature to give protection to the 
cotton textile industry without unnecessary burdens on the 
consumer, involving what looks like Imperial preference. 
Note three forces: the rising opposition between town and 
country—the objection of the rural classes to be taxed for the 
benefit of millowners; the hatred of anything British in 
Hindus like Mr. Birla, who, though a millowner himself, would 
rather lose protection than have it at the price of a seeming 
British preference; and the tendency of even the best 
Indians to shout their protests from the house-tops in the 
belief—unfortunately, not without justification—that the 
only way to influence the Government of India is to abuse it. 


Bombay, March 15th. 
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The Theatre 


[‘“‘ Cocuran’s 19380 Revver.” By BEvERLEY NIciiors. ap 
THE LONDON Pavinion. ‘* Socrates.” By Chirrorp 
Bax. TureeE Hunprep Civs.] 

Let us begin boldly, pragmatically, arrogantly, by sweeping 
a few patches of silliness and ugliness out of Mr. Cochran's 
new revue. However often * tried out ”’ and rehearsed, these 
entertainments always come up to London with bits of dust 
marring their shiny surfaces. Out with the duster! On with 
the spring-cleaning of novelties! Besides, a little con. 
densation does no harm. 

It can be achieved by total abolition of a “ turn” which 
depressingly anticipates the agricultural fate of our debt- 
ridden land—an Americanized dairymaid failing to get helped 
over a gate by a shy, spectacled student: legs, blushes—the 
student’s—struggles, shrieks, giggles! Why not Joey, with 
red hot poker, pursuing Pantaloon ? 

Next, a School for Husbands, who are taught how to placate 
abnormally jealous wives. This dates, in idea and atmosphere, 
from 1865. Let it go. Or give it Dundreary ‘* weepers” 
as a period piece. And why, please, when you have excellent 
dancers—one of them such a fine figure of a fellow as Mr. Serge 
Lifar—why waste minutes in maiming them or deforming them 
for a freak parade which gives Mr. Lifar half-a-dozen arms, 
Mile. Nikitina one Jeg and Mr. Tcherkas three heads ; enclos- 
ing them all in loose-boxes for the jiggling of these mon- 
strosities ? Ugly without being funny. About Miss Maisie 
Gay’s impersonation of, or allusion to, Miss Marie 'Tempest, I 
will say nothing except that, with his usual good sense, 
Mr. Cochran has wisely done his own dusting away of this 
disfiguring spot. Doubtful, or negligible, a greenish scene, in 
bilious resemblance of pre-Raphaclite draperies, symbolizing 
wind and willows: uninventive interlude! It will net be 
missed. 

Thus we make gaps and into them—magisterially, impu- 
dently—we put more, much more, of Mr. Barry Fitzgerald, 
who is allowed only to begin to be good in a mixed skit upon 
Russian and Irish gloom. We give him a little room even at the 
expense of Miss Ada May, expert as she is in dancing: with 
facial expression added, and varied inimitably, every Moment. 

Of Miss Maisie Gay, who could have too much? Her 
florist scene in Piccadiliy Circus (with Eros absent) is indeed 
another antique piece, redolent, as they used to say, of many 
memories ; but so richly, fruitily reminiscent, in its mingled 
comedy and pathos—the honest tear so brightly gleaming in 
the jovial eye! What a fine revue artist! Nothing will 
make us part with her omelette cooked by wireless, or with her 
late arrival in the stalls of a theatre—a warning, by the way, 
for this theatre. If you are not in time, you will miss one of 
the best bits—a skit of a Yankee-All-British talkie. Come 
early. And stay late. For, right at the end, there is a superb 
display of tapping on drum, chair, wall, floor and stage-box 
by Mr. Jack Powell as an “ all black ” with wide white mouth. 

** Some resemblances to the Greek drama may be noted 
in all the Dialogues of Plato.’ So wrote Benjamin Jowett 
fifty years ago. He cites the “‘ tragedy ” of the Phaedo, with 
Socrates as protagonist, Simmias and Cebes as secondary 
performers. 

Certainly the Dialogues abound in pictures of that old 
Greek life which we see taking concrete form and colour, say, 
in the opening of the Charmides, or in the description, at the 
beginning of the Protagoras, of the great sophist strolling 
in the portico. But the accident of dialogue, or the method 
of dialectic, does not necessarily involve drama; nor, in 
connexion with Mr. Clifford Bax’s recently produced excerpts 
from Plato, need we plunge perversely into comparisons 
between the play of ideas and the play of action. Obviously, 
thought expressed—the ** winged word ”—can be a form of 
action, especially if it modifies minds. An instance, often 
quoted, is the trial scene of St. Joan: where the Saint's fate 
is in the balance. We might get equally moving drama in the 
trial of Socrates—however long the speeches. But Mr. Bax 
has missed the demanded contrast by making nothing of 
Socrates’ accusers and of the very plausible anti-Socratic 
point of view, which he might have found poetically put in 
Nietzsche’s Origin of Tragedy. His Meletus and Anytus are 
nincompoops ; and for the rest, he is content to slice abbrevi- 
ated bits out of the Crito, the Symposium, the Phaedrus and 
the Phaedo. Morsels like the beautiful prayer from the 
Phaedrus sound well in Mr. Lewis Casson’s simple and unaffec- 
ted utterance. But too much of the alleged play is a shadowy 
report of abstract argument. It is as though, imitating some 
old miracle drama, one were to introduce Moses and to set him 
reciting the Decalogue, or even the whole Pentateuch, while 
submissive Levites listened. Let us be spared the essentially 
undramatie Imaginary Conversations of Landor cut up into 
** plays ” for those who think that anything beautifully phrased 
and tolerably well spoken on the stage must be better than 
anything actually done there ! 





RICHARD JENNINGS. 
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Country Life 


War on FLOWERS. 

Flowers are very important things: their cult grows 
daily; but by the same token their number decreases in 
the wild, though it increases in the tame. A good many 
flower-lovers are very much in that same contradictory state 
of mind as Tom Tulliver, who was “ very fond of birds: 
that is, of throwing stones at them.” They are so fond of 
flowers that they root them up, gather them, and often 
sprinkle the roads with them at every opportunity. The 
flowery months begin: the anemones are in bud and groups 
of primroses “ shout,” as Meredith says, from the banks. In 
athousand nooks you may find violets that recall the Tenny- 
sonian imperative: ‘‘ Smell ’em, man, smell ’em.”’ It is 
well to consider the question in general, to the end that 
flower-lovers at any rate may agree among themselves and 
avoid such collisions as the Bishop of Gloucester, that happy 
botanist, advertises in the Times. 

* * * * 
THREATENED RARITIES. 

A large number of the rarer flowers dwindle and vanish. 
You can scarcely find any local or county record of flowers 
that does not bewail some threatened extinction : one could 
make out quite a long list, and it would not be nearly 
exhaustive. It would contain the Cheddar Pink, Daphne 
Mezereum, lily of the valley, a number of orchises—the 
Brown, Butterfly, Bee and Ladies’ Tresses—the cyclamen, 
lady’s slipper, the columbine, the wild seakale, and even 
the Lent lily, though rich patches remain. The laments 
come from all parts: Oxfordshire, Hampshire, Kent, Corn- 
wall, Derbyshire, Merioneth and Hertfordshire (where some 
rarities are visited only by stealth and their home never 
mentioned). If I were to say here and now exactly where 
the Pasque lily was to be found, those spots would be quite 
barren of Pasque lily by the Easter of next year. The trowels 
would be busy and the lilies transplanted even during their 
flowering season, probably to their immediate doom—even 
the garden would not profit by the loss of the chalk down. 

* * % * 
Frora’s LEAGUE. 

The gist of the matter—its botany as well as its philosophy— 
is to be found in one of the most charming and also well- 
documented little books that I know: Our Vanishing Wild 
Flowers, written by that Etonian scholar and vegetarian 
idealist, Mr. Henry Salt (and published by Watts & Co. at 
2s. 6d.). The book is a deed as well as a word ; for its publi- 
cation was intimately connected with the formation of a 
League pledged to fight for the preservation of our wild 
flowers. Its author and wise organiser is the well-known 
physician and botanist, Sir Maurice Abbot-Anderson ; and he 
is now taking very active steps to win his objects. ‘* Flora’s 
League’ is worth the support of every countryman, and 
indeed of everyone who makes rural excursions. Its local 
branches multiply, and it is bending its chief energies to 
the education of the coming generation. Every elementary 
schoolmaster ought to have a supply of the neat little button- 
badges, and to give occasion for a speech on wild flowers. 
The enemies of wild flowers are of many sorts, and the trouble 
is that their enmity springs from affection. Quite literally 
they are equally fond of flowers and their destruction. In 
my experience what most often happens is that some local 
zealot lets children know that such and such a flower—to 
quote a particular example—the Bee orchis, is desirable ; and 
from that moment the flower is doomed. They are picked and 
dug up, at first for the sake of a few pennies, but years after 
the first offence the tradition survives that the Bee orchis 
is a treasure, a thing to hunt for and run down, that the mask 
and brush may be taken home. The classes of offenders are 
very numerous. There are numbers of rural botanical societies 
which exist for a yearly competition in the number of species 
that cach member can collect, and if these societies are not 
Well guided their members are tempted to transplant the 
rarities. There are “exchange clubs” which do_ infinite 
damage, though their line of interest is wholly admirable, 
And there are collectors, who are almost as serious a curse as 
collectors of clutches of birds’ eggs. No priest of the Inquisition 
Was ever so ruthless as the engrooved collector, who prefers 


the corpse-like dust of a Hortus Siccus or a Herbarium before 
the lively laughter of any daffodil in a grassy meadow. 


* * ut * 


It is a very good thing that people should pick wild flowers 
and want to pick them. Many a dull room is sanctified—if 
the word is not too big—by a bowl of primroses or bluebells or 
marsh marigolds. I was horrified when, a few years ago, a 
London child, who strayed into a paddock of mine and plucked 
a dandelion, was roundly warned by an elder sister: ‘* Don't 
you dare pick his flowers or he'll be after you!” Nobody 
wants or ought to want to be “ after” pickers of a bunch of 
flowers, even if they are fritillaries, which suffer, perhaps, the 
most persistent harrying. The trouble is the old one of 
allowing liberty and preventing license ; and the one ultimate 
essential cure is Sir Maurice’s : * Flora’s League (10a Abercorn 
Place, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8) aims at influencing public 
opinion to such an extent that, in time, the nation as a whole 
will acquire a ‘* habit of protection’ towards our wild plants 
and will take a pride in preserving and respecting those 
plants and trees in their natural state and surroundings.” 
Pending this millennium the County Councils Association has 
adopted a by-law, which is both stern and sensible. It ought 
to be more widely known—and enforced. 


* * * * 


GARDENING THE WILD. 

Some people have suggested that we should “ paint the lily 
to throw a perfume on the violet” by sowing the seeds of 
garden plants broadcast. The idea does not altogether please 
the countryman ; and it is astonishing, when it is done, how 
soon the plant disappears in the struggle for life. An experi- 
ment with the wheat plant suggested that it would totally 
disappear within three or four years, though every crop was 
allowed to seed. However, a certain number of vagroms from 
the garden are numbered among our wild flowers—or so it 
seems likely. The poppy that we call the greater celandine is 
one. The dusky geranium—beloved of bees—may be another. 
The double daffodil is, perhaps, athird. It is a wonder that the 
gay and irrepressible garden marigold is not as prevalent as 
the alien mimulus, which is all-conquering wherever water 
flows. If we intend to spread the garden, let us do it rather 
by planting fruit trees in hedges and by roadsides than by 
confusing the botanist. 

* * * * 
Wuy Nort Goats ? 

I was asked the other day, what struck me most during a 
recent tour of Southern Spain. The only truthful answer 
was, “ Goats.” They left a yet more various and lasting 
impression than even the Alcizar! Now we can scarcely 
compare Spain with Great Britain in economic or farming 
matters; but the livelihood happily filched off almost 
barren ground by Spanish country folk makes a visitor 
realize how much is altogether disregarded in England that 
would be regarded as a fertile source of wealth by inhabitants 
of the poorer districts of Spain. How blessed the peasant 
would think himself if he could feed his goats by the spacious 
roadside, without any need to cut and carry the boughs and 
pruning of trees to complete their ration. There is much to 
be said for the goat. I know one remote Oxfordshire hamlet 
where the cottagers live ordinarily on tinned milk from 
abroad, though the environment of every cottage is rich 
enough in free food to supply the needs of a herd of “ the 
poor man’s cow.” A little rural publicity for the British 
Goat Society would perhaps do no little service to the English 
peasant, who often finds fresh milk strangely difficult to 
procure, 

* * # * 
Sprinc’s DATE 

It is reckoned that this spring is a fortnight later than the 
normal. But it makes good very rapidly. The first migrant 
birds began to appear in numbers this week, and favourable 
spinneys have a carpet of primroses and Lent lilies even to the 
north of London. Within a few days the great change will 
come with the bursting of the leaf-buds on the quick hedges. 

W. Beacu Tuomas. 
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The Diaries of Robert Fulke Greville 


Many of these extracts from the hitherto unpublished Diaries 
of Robert Fulke Grevilic, shortly to be brought out in their entirety 
by Messrs. John Lane under the Editorship of Mr. F. McKno 
Bladon, and now appearing from week to week in the SPECTATOR; 
are of peculiar interest. Of the same blood as the famous 
Victorian gossip-monger, Robert Greville reveals a mind which 
makes a complete contrast to that of his illustrious kinsman. 

Though he was the favourite equerry of George ILI he remained 
essentially a country gentleman, whose almost religious loyalty 
to the Crown did not apparently preclude complete indifference 
to the scandals of court life. His devotion to the person of the 
King was intense, no detail of his illness is too small to chronicle, 
and none of the simple pleasures of his sane life appears childish 
in his eyes. He himself is pleased with simple things. 

Our extracts this week concern the convalescence of George III 
after his first attack of mania at Kew Palace, and his complete 
restitution to sanity at Weymouth—Greville throws flashlight 
after flashlight upon the King, surrounded by a narrow circle 
of friends and relations and free of the trammels of State. The 
simplicity, kindliness and coarseness of the royal and aristocratic 
group stand out in strange conjunction. 


Tur Joyous TIDINGS. 

The Bulletin of this Morning has been by much the most 
favorable of any which has yet been sent from hence. It 
announced that yesterday had been passed with composure 
that H:My. had a very good night, & that He had more 
recollection than usual this Morning. I joined heartily in 
the general satisfaction which this good Account diffused 
around, & the more so as I was informed by Sir George 
Baker & Dr. Reynolds that they had found Him decidedly 
better, & that He had both received & dismissed Them in 
a much better manner than ever He had since his Illness. 

I rode to Town this Morning, & found the joyous tidings 
were spreading fast in every quarter, & many were ready to 
think the recovery compleat, & among the flying reports of 
the day in Town, I was told that a Brother Equerry of Mine 
had said that The King was actually well enough to proclaim 
Himself fit to govern again tomorrow !— 

Dr. Willis’ observation, as now mentioned by Lord Onslow 
was, *“ That until these few days The King had never spoke 
sense, but by Accident, but that now this statement was 
reversed, & He spoke nonsense but by accident—” 

* * * * 
Pusiic AFEAIRS. . 

The Chancellor & Mr. Pitt came here this day. They 
both saw The King seperately & both were alone with Him. 
The Chancellor's Visit was short. Mr. Pitt’s was about an 
hour & a half. 

When Mr. Pitt went in, He was resolved to answer the 
King’s questions about public Affairs, & I understood He 
did so. Mr. Pitt on coming out expressed Himself to 
General Gordon & to Colonel Digby extremely satisfied 
with The King’s manner & conversation at this Interview. 
He told Mr. Pitt that ‘‘ He had no anxieties on the reflexion 
of what had passed during his Illness, as his Recovery 
reminded Him how much He owed to God Almighty.” 

I had an opportunity this day of knowing the general 
purport of The Kings letter to The Chancellor from one to 
whom He had shewn it. It acquainted Him that He had 
had the pleasure of seeing his Sons, The Prince of Wales 
& The Duke of York, that the meeting had been cordial 
& most satisfactory & that by his own desire He had seen 
them in The Queen’s Apartment. He expressed a Wish to 
see Him & Mr. Pitt, & that without entering deeply on 
business He was anxious to know a little more than He now 
knew, of what had been doing during his Illness. This was 
the general purport of The King’s Letter to The Chancellor, 
and most probably a similar one was sent to Mr. Pitt at the 
same time. 

If H.My. is declared fit to assume his Government surely 
the continuance of Dr. Willis & his Son’s under this roof 
would be incompatible with his introduction to The Public 
again, & his high functions. Should Ministers advise this, 
they would thereby proclaim to The World, that they do 
not believe that H.My. is sufficiently well to be trusted to 
Himself. I think The King is now so near well, that I wish 


Him (by prudent degrees) every resumption of power & 
dignity. I long to know that He again sitts down to dinner 
(if his dinner still must be in his own apartment) by Himself, 
& not forming a trio as He yet does with Dr. Willis & his 
Son, & who still regularly assist at his Evening Parties. 

From what I have accidentally heard this day I suspect 
that there is a something in agitation respecting the remoya] 
of some of H.Mys Pages, that is they are to be dismissed 
keeping their Salaries for Life. 

The Duke of Cumberland came here this Morning and 
saw The King. The Archbishop of Canterbury was intro. 
duced afterwards to The King with whom He staid an hour 
& a half. 

I have been told this day, that part of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s conversation yesterday with His Majesty was 
directed in endeavors to persuade Him to relinquish an 
Intention which He had often & strongly hinted, of going 
to St. Pauls and to be present there at a Public Thanksgiving 


on His Recovery. 
* * * * 


A PLAIn AND Loyat ADDRESS. 

In H.Mys. walk of this Morning He went along the 
Terrace near The River in his way to the Observatory. As 
He passed along, some Men going down the River in a Boat 
hailed Him with ** God Bless Your Majesty, long life & health 
to You, We are glad to see you abroad again.” The King 
was well pleased with this plain & loyal Address—Pulling 
off his Hat, He graciously bowed to Them. 

This hearty congratulation from a few loyal Men was 
not indifferent to Him. Its impression on Him marked, 
that caution towards Him must not be yet overlooked. The 
shouts of Crouds might be too much for Him just now, 
His natural feelings are strong, they are not less susceptible 
now, & tho’ it may be said at present, that He is retovered, 
his Mind should still be supported. 

We saw H.My. this evening again on his return through 
the Antiroom. He spoke to Us some time quite collectedly 
& as Himself again. I thought Him rather languid but 
this seemed to be owing to his being somewhat sleepy after 


all He had gone through in the course of this day. 
* * * * 


An ILL-TrIMeED CONVERSATION. 

A circumstance happened at this time which had it been 
foreseen, would have given general alarm on H. My’s. Account, 
in respect to its consequences, at a period like this. The 
Master of the Workhouse, having shewn the Apartments 
allotted to The Poor in it to H. My., asked Him if He would 
see their Madhouse. To this He conducted Him, & there 
passed a conversation respecting it, & in which, the mention 
of Strait Waiscoats every now & Then was introduced.  For- 
tunately H: My. heard this ill timed conversation without 
the least agitation, & no unpleasant consequence occurred 
from the after recollection of it. From The Workhouse The 
King continued his Walk to Richmond Hill to shew the fine 
prospect from it to Doctor Willis, and from hence, (as H.My. 
told Me afterwards) He indulged Himself with two attentive 
looks through his Glass, towards Windsor. 

From Richmond Hill He walked through the Town of 
Richmond, & stopped at The Pastry Cook’s below the Castle 
Inn, and eat some of those cheese cakes for which this shop 
is famous, called usually Maids of Honour, & He was happy 
in making those with Him share in this repast. 

* * * * 
“Tut Orp MAN.” 

In the evening General FitzWilliam’s Harper came. He 
immediately began to tune his Harp in the Hall, on hearing 
which We left our dining Room and adjourned to it— He 
began to play to Us; This brought The King from above 
Stairs to the Hall, where He listen’d to some tunes, & con- 
versed with Us for some time ; then taking Major Price by 
The Arm, He was going with Him up stairs, but looking back, 
He stop’d & called to Me. On my coming to Him, He put 
Major Price’s arm in his on one side, & My Arm in his on the 
other & in this manner We walked up Stairs H.My. very 
graciously observing at this time, that ‘so supported the 
Old Man could go on well—” He thus enter’d The Queen’s 
Apartment, & in this manner He brought Us both up to Her 
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Majesty, to whom We now made our profound obeysance— & 
which was received— In Silence— 

* * * * 

A Lone Walrtine, 

The Arrival of Colonel Manners this day in regular suc- 
ceeding Waiting as Equerry to His Majesty, releived Me from 
My long Waiting as such, of sixteen Weeks, excepting the 
interruption of about 10 days, during which time I have 
witnessed many very embarrassing & variety of extraordinary 
Scenes. A Waiting so different from all I have hitherto been 
‘used to, that much shall I rejoice, to return to the more 
simple duties of an Equerry, uninterrupted by His Majesty’s 
Jliness & unannoy’d by those Party Feuds on jarring politics, 
which have been so improperly maintained by some within 
the Walls of Kew Palace, since His Majesty was removed to 
jt from Windsor. 

To The King I owe the fullest acknowledgement of his 
uniform kindness, nay Affection towards Me, whether in his 
turbulent, or in his Calm moments— but I do not feel that 
‘expressions of equal Obligations are due from Me, in some 
other Quarters. 

The former have fixed my lasting love & gratitude. The 
latter will never alter a respect due from Me. & in which I 
‘have at no time been deficient— 

The Situation in which I was placed gave Me opportunity 
of knowing much, & seeing much, & in the course of painful 
& distressing periods, the Information I possess’d might 
have been usefully extended to some few, who had a right 
to ask it of Me—but in such directions to which I now allude, 
it was not asked for of Me. Mr. Pitt in all his Visits here 
never once enquired for Me, nor did He ask information from 
‘Me, but not unfrequently He returned from hence with details 
‘Jess accurate, than those which plainer matter of fact, within 


‘his ready reach, might have afforded Him. 
* * * * 


THe Kine at Weymouth, 1794. 

[At a subsequent period His Majesty made Weymouth a 
‘frequent Summer Residence attended by The Queen and the 
Princesses. They resided in Gloucester Lodge which 
‘was fitted up for Them] 

I was frequently in Waiting on The King during his residence 
at Weymouth with The Queen, & then I with others of the 
few attendants who were then ordered on Duty, was through 
Their Majesties gracious condescension and kindness included 
in the Family, and We had the honor of dining every day at 
The King’s Table, in Gloucester Lodge. 

I always attended His Majesty in his Rides, & also when 
He went on board, on sailing excursions, & which were very 
frequent, and for which purpose a small squadron was 
stationed off Weymouth during the time that His Majesty 
'& The Royal Family remained there ; to contribute to Their 
Majesties recreation, as well as to extend protection from 


the Bay, to Weymouth. 
* * * * 


SAFETY AT THE SEASIDE, 

‘Augst 16th 

This day arrived The Farrel Sloop which made a little 
addition of strength to our little Squadron. Signals from 
the Ships & shore have been this day settled, & Glopcester 
Lodge is render’d as secure as circumstances permit & make 
necessary. There are constant Patrols all night round it. 
The Dragoons extend their Patrols further & are attentive 
round the Back Water, & to the Beach & Bridge towards 
Lullworth. The Bucks Militia add also to the security of the 
further side of the Back water, & this sentries Patrol along the 
Esplanade & have a Captn’s. Guard all night near the Lodge, 
The Frigate & Sloops furnish armed boats who row abt. all 
night. Every precaution seems proper to prevent invasion 
which is by no means unlikely to be offer’>d— Perhaps the 
place would be more secure from it, if some small Vessels were 
to be station’d to watch the Bay at the Back of the Chissel 
Bank & others should keep out in the Offing as far & as late 
as they could in the Evening & then return, which look out 
would make it very difficult for any Vessels intended for this 
place to reach it before day light should discover their motions. 
The Battery at the Look out is a strong one & is well placed 
& supplied with Ammunition. This is an other good security 
& would prospect the Bay & scower the Beach very effectively. 

These are the advantages of the means of defence & pro- 
tection which have been thought of at this place. Per Contra, 





We saw this Evening the Commanding Officer of the Naval 
Force, sent to protect & to be Vigilant on this Service, incap- 
able of Duty from intoxication. In the Evening their M: & 
the R.F. walked on the Esplanade & went thro’ the same 
ceremonies as on the Terrace at Windsor; In the Evening 
cards at Gloucester Lodge. 


Augst. 17th. 

The King walked out at Seven o’Clock this Morning Went 
to the look out & from thence saw The Prince of Bouillon 
(Captn. D’auvergne’s) Black Squadron in Portland Road. 
The heaviness of the morning & the mist which was flying 
around & had cover’d the top of Portland Island, deprived 
Us of the prospects, which might have been seen & admired 
from here. Return’d to Breakfast, not however before 
unluckily We met The Marquis of Buckingham, with whom the 
K. stood talking on the Esplanade abt. 39 m. of an hour in a 
misling rain without stirring a step— A Qr. before eleven, 
the day getting worse, all the R.F. except the Q. went to 
Church, where We heard a service indifferently perform’d. 
I was not pleased with the addition the singers had to assist 
their Voices. They were accompanied by some indifferent 
instruments, among which were Fiddles & a Bass. After 
the Sermon & the concluding Prayer I was quite surprised 
& displeased with the Music & Voices striking up God Save 
The King. 

After Church the weather improved which tempted the 
Kking to a Walk or rather to a stand still on the Esplanade 
of near Two Hours. Return’d to Glocester Lodge at a Qr. 
before four, to be dress’d by Four for dinner & at which Time 
the K. is set. 

In the Evening, I avoided the Walk on the Esplanade 
having had a full dose of it in the Morning, & with the addition 
of a beginning of a severe Cold as the reward of my attendences. 


Augst. 18th. 
With the assistance of a paper of directions & a small 
dose of James’s Powder I gave a good check to the beginning 


of a cold which threaten’d to be troublesom. 
x x * * 


A Pretty PICTURE. 

Our ride this morning was on the Turnpike Road to the 
Hill beyond Upway where We left it & got upon the Downs. 
descending afterwards to Monkton at the corner of the Village 
His M. saw a Poor Woman returning over the Downs from 
the Fields with a Barrow on which was a Cradle curiously 
filled with three Little Children. One sat at the Head of 
the Cradle, the other two fronted it at the foot. The King 
stopped & asked Her whence She was come; She answer’d 
from gleaning in the Feilds, & that She carried the little 
Babies with Her having nobody to take care of them at 
home in Her absence. Two of them were Her Children 
the Third belonged to a First Cousin of Hers. At this time 
the group was improved by the arrival of the Cousin, with 
a large Bundle of Wheat on Her head. The King was pleased 
with the whole arrangement & taking out a Guinea from 
His purse gave it the Women for the Children on which 
they resumed their journey with the greatest cheerfullness. 

* * * * 
A Foster BroruEr. 

Just as His M. was going with The Marquis of Bucking- 
ham to His Tent, He saw a very young officer & asked 
who He was. L. B. told Him that His name was Harris, 
that He was Son of Mrs. Harris who had been nurse to 
P. Octavias & that this young Lad was The Pss. Foster Br. 
The K. was much struck with this information & became 
much interested to know more of the young lad’s History. 
He found that He had lately lost some near relations & that 
Ld. B. had kindly become His friend. The K. told young 
Harris that He had an undoubted claim on His protection 
& that He might be assured that He should receive it. Lord B, 
on this told the King that any mark of favor that His Majesty 
might be pleased to shew this young Boy would be felt by 
every Officer & every Private Soldier as an obligation con- 
ferr’d upon themselves. The King replied in the most gracious 
manner that He had now a double claim upon His protection 
& that He might depend upon it that He should have it. 
The young Boy received this Kindness with all that natural 
modesty & propriety which made Him very interesting to 
the King & the many officers & soldiers who stood round Him, 

[These extracts will be concluded in our newt issue.] 
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Letters to 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 

[To the Editor of the SpectTatorR.] 
Sir,—Still the Naval Conference goes on. Slowly but surely, 
I am told on good authority. Maybe. But I cannot but feel, 
and must say, that the very fact of its protractedness renders 
its outcome dubious. The more it will have of success, the 
greateritsstamp ofreal failure. Already the spirit has vanished 
in the welter of arithmetic. Reduction of tonnage in itself 
cannot mean conversion of the war attitude. Quantity has 
no direct relation to purpose. 

The only logical position is that taken by France. It is not 
prudent or practical or necessary, but it is logical—security 
before disarmament. Only France’s conception of security 
is all her own. Why not leave her to get around in due course to 
the general conception? War is impossible with Public 
Opinion set asitis. England realizesit. Sodoes America. Now, 
these two nations originally came to an understanding. Japan 
was pretty certain to fallin line. Courtesy demanded that an 
invitation be extended to France and Italy to participate. 
But why allow the invitation to degenerate into a solicitation ? 
A Three-Power solid Treaty would make the Conference a 
moral success, while a Five-Power diluted Treaty will make it 
a make-believe success.—I am, Sir, &c., 

GABRIEL WELLS. 

Carlton Mansion, 14 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


THE UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Sir,—In this country there are employed and unemployed 
workers. Looking at conditions generally, there is a suffi- 
ciency of food, clothing, shelter, luxury and amusement 
earned and paid for, that is, the employed producers make 
enough for the wants of our whole population. Some, the 
unemployed, have their wants supplied by doles and charity, 
but nevertheless are kept alive, and even amused. A number 
of well paid people live well, so that.the average living is 
quite good. I think, from my own observation, that the 
average living in this country is better than that of other 
countries, such as Germany, France and Italy. 

I do not know the approximate numbers of our workers, 
but for our problem’s sake let us call it seventeen millions, 
including both sexes, of which two millions are unemployed. 
I would then state our position to be as follows: We have 
fifteen million workers producing sufficient for the needs of 
seventeen millions and, of course, their non-working depen- 
dents. If we could rationalize all our works and businesses, 
doing away with redundant employees, so that thirteen 
million workers could produce quite as much as fifteen millions 
do now, our average living for the seventeen millions would 
be as good as before, but the number of unemployed would 
then be four millions. 

Let our position have become approximately so, I think 
our national problem would be quite clear, and its solution 
would not be beyond the wit of man. I would like to get 
from you or your readers a clear statement of the problem, 
and clear ideas for its solution.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Hillhead Street, Glasgow, W’.2. Wm. Brown. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir, —To one who has had to study more or less the A to Z of 
the question of “‘ technological unemployment,” as one has 
to do during the tenure for many years of a lectureship on the 
subject, it seems incredibly strange to hear people speaking 
about our needing a great genius to arise and show us a solution 
when, as a matter of fact, we have only to do things that, 
even if difficult, are at all events simple enough, and it is 
inconceivable that the problem should ever be solved in any 
but a fundamentally simple way. 

Anyone thinking of that wonderful Jabour-colony in 
Switzerland, where “ unemployables”’ not only earn their 
maintenance but a little surplus, which is paid to them on 
leaving, in an organization that is, moreover, a source of 
revenue to the State. would say that the mechanical progress 
which has brought us this evil of unemployment has given us 
the remedy. The Swiss colony can turn tramps into citizens 
with a deposit in the savings-bank because modern methods 





Sentient 






the Editor 


have simplified the work of production to the point at which 
the most unskilled workers can take their part in it—with; 
of course, a proportion of skilled workers—and at the same 
time has increased the productivity of labour to the point at 
which a very little of it effectively used can produce a great deal. 
That colony is only a practical demonstration of well-known 
economic facts; though, of course, the greatest credit is 
due to Mr. and Mrs. Kellerhalls for the success of their pioneer 
demonstration with the most unpromising material. 

It is obvious, especially to anyone who knows anything 
about the economics of modern production, that this must be 
a case in which the “ sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander.” There are plenty of people who would readily work 
for a reasonable time in a ‘‘ colony ” organization in which 
they would suffer no greater hardship than that of receiving 
their remuneration mostly in kind—as soldiers and sailors 
do—to have a balance to their credit at the end of that time. 
That would be “ work for all’? under conditions which, it 
seems, ought not to be either hard or humiliating ; for with 
large and well-equipped “‘ colonies,’’ manned by rational human 
beings, a good balance ought to be quickly earned. 

But people cannot believe in the natural solution for the 
problem: that of setting the ‘ technological” unemployed 
to work as organized Robinson Crusoes. It looks too simple, 
too good to be true. When one has not studied the question 
from A pretty well to Z one seems to see all kinds of diffi- 
culties, so that in the end most people say that a large, well- 
equipped and costly “ colony ” would be necessary to enable 
people working in it to do well enough for good workers to 
be satisfied, that it would be an experiment, and we are not 
inclined to spend enormous sums on sociological experiments. 

But there are some who, like Galileo, say pur si muove ; this 
sauce for the goose must be a sauce for some ganders-at least. 
Among them was the late eminent vice-chancellor of Calcutta 
University, Justice Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the great scholar 
and first Indian to be Chief Justice of Bengal. From his posi- 
tion of advantage as autocrat in his university, he conducted, 
through it, a world-wide enquiry to ascertain the opinions of 
really eminent people in all countries on the natural solution 
for what is really the great problem of our day. Six printed 
circular letters were sent out widely, not only throughout 
India, but throughout the world, asking for opinion, and the 
result, quoting his own words, was “ Entirely satisfactory ; 
there were only favourable comments.” 

The enquiry brought forward the following facts: First 
that colonies of that kind seem evidently possible for the 
young; that there appears to be every reason to hope that 
they might not only solve the problems of juvenile unemploy- 
ment and blind-alley occupations, but also prove to be by far 
the greatest thing ever done for child welfare. Secondly, that 
they would promise to develop in a way that would give us— 
as I will express it briefly—Sir Charles Fielding’s plan carried 
out with the young. Thirdly, that the organization of the 
young would give promise by itself of solving the whole pro- 
blem of unemployment, but that apart from that, when it was 
established for them, we should soon apply it to adults also. 

Sir Asutosh then placed himself at the head of an organiza- 
tion with an ambitious plan to give a demonstration, but 
disaster supervened—he died suddenly. 

At the present moment, however, Mr. V. N. Sharma, the 
General Secretary of the Indian National University Graduates’ 
Association, isin Europe carrying out propaganda to call atten- 
tion to what his great fellow-countryman did, and to its hope- 
fulness not only for India but for all countries. 

To help him in his mission three pamphlets have been 
printed (16, 382, and 42 pp.), briefly summarising the main 
facts of this enquiry that has been described as the most 
remarkable ever held by a learned body—it was started at 
the time of the first non-co-operation movement to turn 
people towards constructive methods. These pamphlets will 
be sent to any of your readers applying to the Hon. Sec., 
Edueational Colonies Association, care of E. I. Association, 
3 Victoria Street, S.W. If they will enclose stamps and help 
the propaganda it will be appreciated.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. PETAVEL, 
Late Lecturer on the Poverty Problem, Calcutta University. 
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THE SITUATION IN INDIA 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sin,—This question is being complicated by and diverted to 
futile and irrelevant issues. What does it matter whether 
there are 23 million ‘“‘ untouchables” or 50 millions? or 
whether there are 200 languages or only twenty spoken in the 
country ? It is not denied by anybody that there are very 
considerable numbers, in both cases, which cause a want of 
unity amongst the Indians; and that is what counts. Mr. 
Shastri, in his letter, says, ‘* All that liberal Indians regret is 
that reason cannot get the Britisher to give the coloured races 
their due,” but does not say what it is that is ‘ their due” 
which they are deprived of. 

They cannot say truly that they are deprived of “ liberty,” 
as every Indian is at liberty to do anything he pleases within 
the law, which treats all men as equal. They cannot complain 
of “no share in the administration of their own country,” 
as 95 per cent. of the State officials are Indians, and “* Indian- 
isation ” of the other 5 per cent. is going on, as fast as com- 
petent Indians can be found for the higher posts yet in 
the hands of Britishers. They complain of “ exploitation,” 
but ignore the fact that successful trade is profitable for both 
sides, and that British rule has undoubtedly brought peace 
and prosperity to India, and railways and canals which have 
done much to stamp out famine and pestilence. 

The root of the matter is that no Indian trusts any other 
Indian of different creed or caste or race, while all do trust 
the impartial Briton. It will be found on enquiry that the 
complaints of *“* not having their due” are nothing but senti- 
mental flummery, and boil down to simple unreasoning anti- 
British feeling on the part of the extremist “‘ politicians,” who 
do not realize that it is British rule alone which by its im- 
partial justice and efficiency makes peace possible in a country 
so full of deadly disruptive forces as India is at present. The 
facts are very plain and simple. 

Government on a democratic basis is impossible where there 
are no ideas of equality and fraternity, nor is any form of 
“ self-determination ” practicable till electors and elected are 
educated up to political duties and responsibilities, of which 
the last ten years drastic experiment has shown that they have 
at present no conception. All we have to do till Indians can 
trust each other is to sit tight and preserve law and order, 
and educate the Indians in political ideas till, in the course of 
generations, “fanaticism dies and ideas of equality and 
fraternity are born.’’—I am, Sir, &e., F. R. BaGiey. 

[Very similar arguments were used in Ireland before the 
signing of the Anglo-Irish Treaty—we were told that Irishmen 
were unfit to govern themselves. We readily admit that the 
problem in India is much more difficult owing to its size and 
the number and variety of races and creeds involved. Never- 
theless, we think that the best way of teaching people how to 
govern themselves is to give them a chance of doing so with 
the necessary safeguards.—_Ep. Spectator.] 


[To the Editor of the SpecTatoR.] 


Sirn,—I am obliged to “ Manzai” for his reference to the 
report of my speech which appeared in the Wimbledon 
Borough News of February 7. I need hardly say that the 
statement that 64 per cent. of the Indian revenues was used 
for military defence was not made by me, and I am writing 
to the editor of that paper making the necessary correction. 

The figure mentioned by me in your issue of March 8th, 
viz., 38.8 per cent., was the proportion of the central revenues 
expended in military defence. Why should “ Manzai,” in 
making his calculation, take into account provincial revenues 
as well? The Provinces have no responsibility in the matter. 
In 1928 the revenues of the Central Government amounted 
to about £95,000,000, of which £43,000,000 approximately 
were spent on ‘* Army, Marine, and Military Works.” In the 
Budget just introduced into the Indian Legislative Assembly 
by Sir George Schuster, the military programme remains 
unaffected, except in so far as the full completion of the 
programme of equipment is now left to be completed at the 
end of three years instead of two as decided in 1928. For 
three more years the net military expenditure has been 
fixed in advance at 5,420 lakhs of rupees. To this should 
be added the loss in respect of strategic railway lines. 

The suggestion that the Army in India is not maintained 


purely for Indian purposes scarcely merits the use of the 
term “* fatuous ” by ** Manzai.”” In any event, the suggestion 
is not mine. In 1919 the Esher Committee stated : 

“We cannot consider the administration of the Army in India 
otherwise than as part of the total armed forces of the Empire.” 
Further, Lord Curzon, in The Indian Corps in France, 
made the matter very clear when he remarked : 

“The Indian Army in fact has always possessed, and has been 
proud of possessing, a triple function—the preservation of internal 
peace in India itself; the defence of the Indian frontiers; and 
preparedness to embark at a moment’s notice for Imperial service 
in other parts of the globe. In this third aspect, India has for long 
been one of the most important units in the scheme of British 
Imperial defence.” 

**Manzai” refers to the defence of the Indian coastline 
by the British Navy. In this connexion it may be of interest 
to compare India’s expenditure with that of all the other 
Dominions put. together. According to the Indian Year 
Book, the proportion of contributions from Overseas Dominions 
towards the naval expenditure of Great Britain is as follows : 
India, £167,400; Dominions, £250,000 (approximately). 
These figures speak for themselves, especially when it is 
remembered that the East Indies Squadron is available for 
use in any part of the world. The Indian Navy Bill was 
discussed in the British Parliament before the Indian Legis- 
lative Assembly had any opportunity of expressing its opinion 
thereon, and the measure was placed on the Statute Book 
by certification, after only a formal debate in the Legislative 
Assembly. Is this helping India on the road to self- 
government ? 

If ‘* Manzai” is desirous of investigating the manner in 
which we have discharged our trust in India, there is ample 
material for him to do so. I would only remind him that 
efficient administration by the provision of public works is 
not necessarily a criterion of the general well-being of the 
masses of the Indian people.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Basti P. Howe tt. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James's Street, S.W.1,. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION IN 

INDEPENDENT EGYPT 
[To the Editor of the Seecraror.] 
Sirn,—Now that the Egyptian question is once more occupying 
the attention of public men in this country, it may be oppor- 
tune to make a few observations regarding the progress which 
has been made in education in Egypt since the declaration of 
independence in 1922. 

The Milner Mission, in its report on the situation in Egypt, 
which was published in 1921, mentioned that one of the causes 
of the general discontent was the manifest unsuccess of the 
educational policy. It stated that education, for which there 
was a real and crying demand among the people, remained 
atrophied. 

A wide survey of the whole situation before and after the 

Declaration of 1922 would be out of place in a letter of this 
kind, so I will try to limit these observations to a few facts, 
and at the same time place before your readers an idea of the 
work and aspirations of Egypt in this vital question. 
{In 1927 a public Census was taken in Egypt. The result 
showed that of a population of fourteen million inhabitants 
12 per cent. could read and write. A similar Census taken in 
1917 recorded that of a population of 12,718,255 the percentage 
of literate persons was 7 per cent.‘ This shows that in ten 
years the percentage has practically doubled.) Further, this 
percentage is taken from figures representing the whole popula- 
tion, including infants and children below school age, whereas 
these are sometimes not counted in the figures of a Census 
taken in a European country. 

This development is due to the fact that compulsory educa- 
tion was adopted by the State as a guiding principle in its 
Constitution, which was enacted in 1923. A survey of the suc- 
cessive Budgets will show the efforts of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment to bring these principles into force. In 1917 the expen- 
diture on education was £467,758, and this figure rose to 
£2,478,695 in 1927. This progress is by no means confined to 
compulsory elementary education. The Egyptian University, 
created in 1906, under the auspices of the then Prince Fouad 
(now H.M. King Fouad I.) bids fair to rival the old Mecca of 
the East, the Azhar, The latter institution, whieh was for 
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centuries a great centre of Islamic learning and _ religious 
culture, is already being made subject to reform and a law 
has just been passed to introduce both modern science and 
literature into its curriculum. 

Another point worthy of mention in the general trend of 
improvement in education in Egypt is the Mission of students 
sent yearly to Europe, and to England in particular, to study 
and to receive specialised training in Art, Science, and other 
subjects. The number has increased of recent years, and 
while in 1917 the Budget of the Educational Mission was just 
under £6,000, it reached nearly £200,000 in the academic year 
1926-7. A healthy sign in this progress is the share accorded 
to the girl. 

The educational development is not only confined to 
creating more schools, but has been expanded also in the 
direction of revising the curriculum of the schools and bringing 
them up to date. The Egyptian Government, anxious to 
secure the best results from their work, recently asked the 
assistance of an English expert, Mr. F. Mann, to report on the 
whole system. Mr. Mann still has a criticism to make. He 
says that the standard of education has lagged behind the 
material development of the country, and he points out the 
danger and gravity of a swollen and top-heavy expansion of 
advanced education, which is the more serious in Egypt in 
view of the national enthusiasm for the more ambitious forms 
of instruction, and of the peculiar tradition which has 
attached itself to such instruction, more especially in connexion 
with State employment. 

Criticisms of this kind are very helpful and are welcome in 
Egypt ; but I hope that Mr. Mann will observe that the state 
of affairs which results in educating and training students for 
Government Service is an inheritance from a previous educa- 
tional system which caused serious complaints in Egypt, and 
which Egyptians themselves are most anxious to alter. A 
move has already been made in the right direction. Whereas 
before 1920 there were few young Egyptians working in 
banking and trade, there is now one of the biggest banks in 
the country, with many branches not only staffed but suc- 
cessfully controlled by. Egyptians. Further, schools for Arts 
and Crafts are spreading in the chief towns of the provinces, 
and many students are being trained for these as well as for 
commercial and business careers. 

It may be of interest to conclude by saying a word on the 
trend of thought taken by the modern school of writers in 
Egypt. This school, which owes a great deal of its inspiration 
to the late Grand Mufti Sheik Muhammed Abdu, is a dis- 
tinctly Egyptian school, composed of writers whom a leading 
orientalist (Mr. Gibb) recently described as neither classicals 
clinging to the mediaeval Islamic tradition nor modernists 
who sever themselves from the past. It is by an adaptation 
of the fundamental Islamic and Egyptian culture to the needs 
of modern life and by a process of education and reform that 
Egyptians work at present in order to make their country fit 
to take a worthy place and regain her position in modern 
civilization.—I am, Sir, &c., A. GEIF. 


THE RATIONALIZATION OF MONEY, 

WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Mr. Wigg’s letter in the Spectator of March 15th touches 
a reform long overdue. Our British system of money, weights, 
and measures has become a drag on industry. The amount of 
time wasted annually in arithmetical calculations which 
might be avoided must involve our country in great and 
useless expenditure. 

It is in Education, however, that the drag of this clumsy 
system is most intolerably felt. At present teachers in 
Elementary Schools are condemned to spend the major 
portion of their time in the thankless task of trying to teach a 
subject which for difficulty has no equal in the whole curricu- 
lum. And all this, too, at a time when the pupil’s powers of 
concentration are not yet at their highest. I estimate that 
children spend not less than two whole years of their school 
life—dull pupils would need more—trying to master this 
absurd system. It is a dull job—Carlyle’s “ mental boot- 
blacking *’ beautifully exemplified—both for teacher and 
taught. 

_Te pile Pelion on Ossa, these same unfortunate children 
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must, before the age of twelve, show that they have a nodding 
acquaintance with decimals. The reason must remain a mys- 
tery, for the subject has nothing to recommend it as a special 
mental exercise; and nine-tenths of its beneficiaries leaye 
school to engage in occupations where decimals will be un- 
known to all except one or two in special trades. 

Your correspondent speaks of the need for better tools in 
the hands of industry. I am in agreement with him. Success 
would mean a vigorous spring-cleaning of our elementary 
schools and the removal of much lumber.—I am, Sir, &c., 

D. Bet, 

The Schoolhouse, Carr-Bridge, Inverness-shire. 


THE SUPPLY OF ORDINANDS 
[To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 

Smr,—May it not be that the present shortage of ordinands 
is intended to serve as a call to the Church to utilize the 
large amount of new material that lies ready to her hand, 
namely, in part-time clergy and in women? Who can 
doubt that the addition of numbers of part-time clergy, 
engaged in all kinds of other occupations, but endowed with 
full priestly functions, would exercise a wonderfully renewing 
influence in the Church, and introduce a breath of the outside 
air, now so sadly lacking ? Moreover, such men would also 
bring back the Christian atmosphere into their places of 
business, and would do much to break down the unnatural 
barriers that separate clergy and laity. 

Equally beneficial would be the admission of women to 
the ministry, not merely as ‘ deaconesses,” but as fully 
ordained priests. Without the co-operation of woman, 
man’s work will always fall short of perfection ; and women 
are specially fitted for the priestly office by reason of their 
powers of intuition and spiritual insight. Yet, though in 
other walks of life the old tradition of women’s inferiority 
or unsuitability has been discarded as obsolete and injurious, 
it still holds sway, alas! in the highest walk of all. 

When Christ had to feed the hungry multitude, He took 
the seemingly inadequate food that was at hand, and with. 
it supplied all needs. May I suggest that in this matter the 
Church should follow His example, and, setting aside her 
traditions, make use with faith and courage of the ample 
stores within her reach ?—I am, Sir, &c., G. R. DENNIS. 

Thistlebarrow Road, Bournemouth. 


ORGANIC RESURRECTION 

} [To the Editor of the SPEcTATOR.] 
Srr,—The Dean of Chester, in his admirable article under this 
heading, quotes the distich—so appropriate to the coming 
season of Passiontide : 

‘*Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dedisset, 
Eternae vitae ianua clausa foret.” 

In case any of his readers, less learned than himself, should 
desire an English version, may I venture to suggest this : 
‘‘ Barred were the Gates of Life against our crying. 

Had not Death’s deadly Foe put: Death to death—by dying.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., AvuGUSTA KIRBY, 


St. Mary’s, Warwick Street, Oxford. 


IN DEFENCE OF THE FAITH 


[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Str,—The letter of Geo. G. Armstrong in your last issue 
raises a question which, I submit, should be dealt with before 
this useful symposium closes. In sixteen single articles, 
sixteen disciplined minds can agree. It looks as if these 
representative men might charm their flocks into one fold. 
But are matters quite as simple as that ? 

There may be general agreement about the twenty-six 
letters of the alphabet. The variations on those twenty-six 
letters make up English literature about which there is no 
such accord. A dozen gardeners may agree in the main 
about the essential things for a good garden. Give them 
a free hand and where would the agreement be? It is very 
easy to say that Christian‘ty is woefully divided because the 
man in the street thinks so, But is a circle of a dozen related 
families divided because they prefer to live in different places, 
and would on no account spend a month’s holiday together 
even in Arcadia? The possibility is that they are more 
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united for general good than if they went in for a community 
kitchen at the demand for standardization. 

Men’s bodies are immeasurably older than the infant 
souls that are tented therein. How can they adopt a mere 
numerical union to find a path to the Father, Who is Spirit ? 
There are all the phenomena of the search on the part of the 
sincere minority. There is the tragic indifference of the 
many to spiritual issues. To describe all that as disunion 
js unfair and misleading. Fellowship is made in Heaven. 
Its secret is not in organization, however united it looks to 
the man in the street.—I am, Sir, &c., 

EDWARD WEAVER, 

Hallam House, Portland Place, W.1. 


IRON RAILINGS 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I am delighted with the singularly enlightened article 
by Mr. Harold Cox on the removal of railings, which is well 
in the Free. Trade tradition, and nothing-less than what 
one would expect of a former secretary of the Cobden Club. 

I am afraid he has overlooked the spiritual implication 
of these obstructions. In a land where property is the chief 
of our gods, railings are at once a symbol of what we most 
worship, and of what most afflicts us. On the other hand, 
when Mr. Lansbury says that park railings are no good 
because “‘ people who desire to be wicked will find a way 
to be so whatever is done,”’ he overlooks two facts, viz., that 
where there are no railings there is no sense of wickedness, 
and where there is no sense of wickedness there is no fun, 
so that railings sometimes give us a pleasure of which their 
removal would deprive us in an already over-sad world. 

Also, if railings are to be taken down, I trust those round 
the British Museum will be taken down last, since whenever 
I enter its gloomy portals, the heavy railings do, at least, 
make me feel that I am going to see something worth while. 
If I could stroll in over a grass plot, I am afraid I should only 
see the contents as they really are—and as regards a great 
many of them, e.g., the Galsworthy MSS., that would be too 
terribly disillusioning. As for the National Gallery, I do not 
see how possibly there could be too many railings round 
the new Duveen room. 

I am surprised that the railings round our parks and 
museums have obscured Mr. Cox’s view of the worst railings 
of all, to wit, those at the Zoo. The other railings merely 
cause a little inconvenience or artistic discomfort, those at 
the Zoo in many cases cause suffering. By all means have 
them down, unless they can be put to their proper use, which 
should be to confine stag hunters, coursing addicts, pigeon 
shooters and other sadists. 

My real object in addressing you, however, is to urge a 
reform in our parks which would, I believe, add enormously 
to their beauty. One of their greatest charms is their 
exquisite expanses of green turf, and it is quite obvious 
that this charm can only be preserved if railings exist. The 
railings, nevertheless, detract from the charm, but the latter 
can be preserved and in fact heightened, while the utility 
of the former is preserved but concealed. I have specially 
in mind the walk from Queen Anne’s Gate through St. 
James’s Park over the suspension bridge to the Mall. 

Thanks to the skilful direction of Sir Lionel Earle with 
his inherited taste in gardening, there is literally nothing in 
any capital of Europe which excels this stretch of public 
park. The only thing which offends is the forbidding line of 
railings on either side, of which, however, the necessity is 
obvious. I suggest that a double line of beech hedge be 
planted inside these railings, and that when this hedge has 
attained the height of the railings, these latter should be 
taken up and replaced on the far side of the hedge. They 
would there serve the same purpose that they do to-day, 
but their ugly utilitarianism would be masked from view. 

I need not enumerate the many other places in our parks 
where the same treatment might be adopted, and where 
in place of the present hideous barrier we might have instead 
a line of cool green in summer, and of warm cheerful brown 
In winter. 

Safeguarding can never be economically desirable, but it 
can be made aesthetically bearable.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Fivewents Cottage, Crowborough, R. FLETCHER. 





THE LENGTH OF LETTERS 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—Will you forgive a reader who admires the Spectator 
greatly, if he makes a respectful complaint ? My trouble is 
the great increase in the length of the letters you print. 
This has increased very much of late. <A recent issue 
has eleven letters on five pages, plus five summarized contri- 
butions. The number of subjects, excluding the summaries, 
is ten. 

I am aware of the difficulty in getting people of eminence 
to condense, but if these people would but realize that their 
long epistles are not read they would perhaps learn the 
art, or submit to your use of the excisory judgment. 

Shorter letters and a greater variety of topics would very 
much enhance the interest of your correspondence pages, 
and much gratify this reader, if not many others.—I am, 
Sir, &ce., F. J. Pare. 

Cockermouth. 


[We agree in general with our correspondent. There has 
been a regrettable tendency towards length on the part of 
some of our correspondents.—Eb. Spectator.] 


STAG HUNTING 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—The committee of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds 
has found it advisable to issue a kind of manifesto which has 
been distributed broadcast with their compliments. It 
begins by calling us who oppose stag hunting ‘‘a possibly 
small and certainly ignorant section of the community.” 

I do not perceive of what it is we are ignorant. We are 
not ignorant of the fact that stags are hunted for hours, that 
they suffer anguish of fear and exhaustion, that they sometimes 
leap over cliffs in their terror, that they will swim out to 
sea till they drown, and that on occasion they are savaged 
by the hounds’ teeth till their flesh is torn down to the bone 
before they are finally killed. None of this is or can be denied. 

A long dissertation written more than twenty years ago 
by Mr. Bayford, now Lord Bayford, when he was master of 
the staghounds, is reproduced. He says the stag is not a 
‘noble animal,’ but a glutton, a sensualist and a bully. 
But the instincts given the stag by nature have nothing 
to do with the question of whether it is decent or manly to 
treat it as the Hunt treat it. Next he maintains that the 
stags have a happy time till they are hunted ; and would 
be exterminated if they were not preserved for hunting. 
Again, that the creatures are happy is no reason for treating 
them abominably ; and it is better to exterminate them than 
torture them, if that is truly the only alternative. 

A large number of people, he says, enjoy the hunting of 
stags. So did a large number enjoy the awful spectacles in 
the Roman amphitheatre, and in this country a large number 
used to enjoy the horrid spectacle of bear-baiting, cock-fighting, 
and other shameful shows, and would still enjoy them if decent 
people had not put them down by Act of Parliament. 

Lastly, we are told that the hunting of stags is an old 
custom and “ has great traditions behind it.” So was witch- 
burning an old custom with great traditions behind it, also 
torturing witnesses in Courts of Justice, and many another 
dreadful old custom. The longer an evil custom survives the 
more imperative becomes the demand for its prohibition. So 
much for this manifesto ; Lord Bayford and the stag-hunting 
committee must try again.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The Ford, Chobham. STEPHEN COLERIDGE. 


THE EXPORT OF HORSES FOR SLAUGHTER 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaToR.] 

Sir,—The Minister of Agriculture states that during 1929 
no British horses, exported for butchery, were slaughtered in 
Belgium or at Vaugirard, and that all horses exported for 
butchery during that year were humanely killed. May I 
state certain facts that show the impossibility of such exact 
statistics, or of such precise knowledge ? 

On landing in Belgium, a horse must take a working or 
slaughter licence, and butchers generally take a working 
licence for slaughter horses, to avoid the restrictions attached 
to a slaughter licence. With a working licence horses are 
practically Belgian and can be sold in the markets. In 
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Holland the great majority of our horses are, after a final 
veterinary examination, “ freed,” i.¢c., placed on the same 
footing as Dutch horses. Most of them are sold in the great 
cattle markets. 

Butchers from all over Europe buy horses at the great 
Belgian and Dutch markets, and it is impossible to say when, 
where or how many of our horses sold in those markets are 
killed. We can, by our knowledge of the traffic and by 
watching it, make a fairly correct rough estimate of the 
number of horses exported for butchery, but, for the reasons 
stated above (and which anyone can verify), precise statistics 
are unobtainable. The Minister may state truly that no 
British horses were slaughtered during 1929 in Belgium or at 
Vaugirard. Can he say how many horses killed at those 
places were “‘ British’ a week earlier? Once, when I was 
ordered out of Vaugirard, and protested that where our 
horses go I have a right to follow them, a butcher answered, 
‘** They are not English horses. You have sold them.” That 
is literally true of many of our horses sold for slaughter.— 
TI am, Sir, &ce., A. M.3.Conz. 

International League Against the Export of Horses for 

Butchery. 11 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C. 2. 


THE GENTLE UNICORN 

[To the Editor of the SpecTator.} 
Str,—On reading a book review, under the above heading, 
in a recent issue of the Spectator, I learned with interest some 
of the amiable habits of the unicorn ; and am reminded of an 
incident that happened a few years ago in China. 

I was on my way to see what remains of the gardens of the 
Emperor’s Summer Palace near Peking. En route I passed 
a gateway that had been damaged during the Boxer Rebellion. 
One of two supporting bronze deer still lay on its side in the 
roadway. I asked my native guide if he could tell me what 
kind of deer was represented, and was surprised to hear that 
it was a unicorn. On my pointing out the impossibility of 
that being so, as it had two horns, my guide proudly informed 
me that all Chinese unicorns have two horns! With due 
humility I refrained from further argument.—I am, Sir, &c., 

: W. Batrour Gouray, 

7 Millington Road, Cambridge, 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
SOUPER AND Boycorr. 

It would be of interest to your readers in Ireland to know 
if the word ‘*‘souper” is in common use in Great Britain 
in the newspapers that circulate among the Irish emigrants 
to Great Britain. The word “souper” is relegated in 
Webster's New International Dictionary of the English Language 
(1911) to the lower section of the page, among the minor 
words of the English language, where it is defined as ‘“ one 
who takes or distributes soup :—used of one who gives relief 
as a proselytizing measure, or of one who takes such relief. 
Ireland.” On the other hand, the word ‘* boycott ” keeps 
its place in the upper section of Webster’s page, where its 
origin is given as “ from Captain Boycott, a land agent in 
Mayo, Ireland, so treated in 1880,” and its meaning is defined 
as “social and business interdiction for the purpose of 
coercion or punishment.” In the wider sense of. ‘t holding 
aloof from” the word ‘ boycott”? has been introduced into 
foreign languages. German boykottizen, French boycottier, 
according to Webster. How comes it that the older term 
‘**souper’””’ has become a minor English word, whereas the 
term “ boycott,” with: only half a century of life behind it, 
is, like a famous brand of whisky, still going strong ?— 
liven W. B. Titompson (Canon), St. Catherine’s Rectory, 
Dublin. 

Tne Irisi Missions, 

I had no thought of slighting the Protestant foreign missions 
in my recent “ Letter from Dublin.” I was writing, however, 
of the remarkable enthusiasm of the Dublin poor. Fully 
95 per cent. of these poor are Catholic and, in the nature of 
the case, their interest is in the Catholic foreign missions, 
especially the Maynooth Mission to China.—Your DUBLIN 
CORRESPONDENT. 

NEW-LAID .EGGs ? 

Can anyone tell me by what right a grocer labels his eggs 
** New-laid,” no matter how old they are, provided only 
they have not been put down in water-glass? Seeing the 
words ‘‘ New-laid”’ printed in large letters over a basket 
of eggs, I find, on closer inspection, the legend ‘‘ South 
African’ in much smaller type. Surely such commercial 
trickery debases the currency of honest English. If words - 
are to be used in this way for trade purposes, we shall have - 
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to keep on. perpetually inventing new terms to express what 
we really mean. Also, is it fair to the English producers of 
real new-laid eggs ? Further, it seems to me a crying shame 
to try to cut out the Danes, who have led the way in clean 
dairy work and co-operation. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult to get Danish butter, once such a stand-by.—E, M, 
ABEL, 85 Catton Avenue, Dulwich. 
Lorp BALrFour. 

In your otherwise excellent Note on the late Lord Balfoug 
(see your issue of 22nd inst.) you refer to him as “* an English. 
man.” I have no doubt you are perfectly well aware that 
he wasa Scotsman. Why is it that so many of you Englishmen 
persist in ignoring Scotland ?—Chas. R. Young, Scottish 
Constitutional Club, Glasgow, C.2. 

[We wrote that “there was never an Englishman .., 
who did not feel proud that Lord Balfour was his country- 
man.” What greater compliment could we pay to Scotland ? 
—Eb. Spectator.] 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “Spectator,” Aprit 3rp, 1830. 
TRIAL OF DUELLISTS. 

Lieutenant Lambrecht, Mr. Cox, and Mr. Bigley, were tried 
at Kingston, yesterday, before Mr. Justice Bayley, for the murder 
of Mr. Oliver Clayton, on the 8th of January last. Mr. Gurney 
stated the case for the prosecution. Mr. Lambrecht had termed 
Mr. Clayton a hypocrite; Mr. Clayton demanded an apology, 
or satisfaction ; a verbal apology was tendered, and refused; a 
meeting was the consequences: before the parties fired, the offer 
of a verbal apology was again made ; but Mr. Lambrecht’s second 
would not allow him to sign a written one. At the first fire, Mr. 
Clayton was mortally wounded, and died in the course of the 
day. These facts were proved by the witnesses ; and it was proved, 
further, that. Mr. Clayton had expressed himself sorry for his 
obstinacy in having refused the apology that was offered him, 
The prisoners read, severally, long defences, and called several 
respectable witnesses to their characters. On retiring, the Foreman 
of the Jury asked the Judge, whether they were bound, if they 
believed the evidence, to find a verdict of murder. Mr. Justice 
Bayley said, that if their verdict was ‘ guilty,” it must be “ guilty 
of murder.” Nothing had appeared in the evidence to reduce 
the, offence to manslaughter. The jury, after having been absent 
two hours, returned to make inquiries as to the evidence: they 
again retired, and after consulting for an hour and a half, returned 
a verdict of ‘‘ Not guilty ’ with respect to all the prisoners. Bigley, 
who had been very much affected during the trial, thanked the 
jury for their leniency. Lambrecht and Cox remained unmoved 
throughout. ; 

Tur CURE AND PREVENTION OF PAUPERISM, BY MEANS OF 
SysTEMATIC COLONIZATION. 

The best mode of colonization is that which, being unobjectionable 
in other respects, would enable the greatest number of poor English 
people, to enjoy the necessaries and comforts of life, and to multiply 
in waste countries. 

“ The population of Britain being about twenty millions, and 
possessing a power of increase at the rate of four per cent. per 
annum, we may presume, that if the territory of Britain could be 
suddenly increased fourfold, the twenty millions would become 
forty millions in about twenty years. As we know that the British 
state has at its disposal a waste but naturally fertile territory, 
at least ten times as large as Britain, it seems plain that the only 
obstacle to the emigration of more than half a million of English 
people every year, and a proportionate spread of colonization, is the 
distance of the colonies from the mother country. If the colonies 
could be brought to Britain, her population might exert its utmost 
capacity of increase without a check; and the colonies would 
soon be covered with people, because the increase of people would 
begin with a procreative power of twenty millions, and would 
proceed continually whilst any good land remained uncultivated. 


Domodossola 


OncE from a summit met my enchanted gazing 
outspread a vast dim world with silvered streams, 
bounded by far serrations, scarce upraising 
the dull red orb above that'land of dreams, 


A lonely cypress, monument austere, 

upheld its warning finger from the scarp. 
Suddenly below me sounded faintly clear 

a bell: as though one plucked an unseen harp. 


On the parapet a little maid was seated 
with dangling legs, a melon-munching maid ; 
her white teeth smiled, with glinting eyes she greeted ; 
then dropped and ran and vanished in the shade. 
The sun dropped too ; the bell’s last echo quivered 
through unseen spaces. Night had cast her spell. 
A chilly breath, dead day’s last sighing, shivered ; 
the somnolent cypress swayed ; and silence fell. 
B. C. Bourrer. 
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Some Books 


Mr. E. W. HeNpy’s second collection of nature essays, Wild 
Exmoor Through the Year (Cape, 10s. 6d.) is just as good as his 
first, The Lure of Bird-Watching, which we recommended in 
1928, as being one of the best books of its kind published since 
the War: indeed, we are not sure that Wild Exmoor is not 
better, for Mr. Hendy, being a naturalist first and a writer 
afterwards, only needed practice to develop a style perfectly 
fitting his material, and that he has now had. In choice of 
subject he is just as fresh as ever: here are some of his 
chapter-headings : ‘‘ June, the Hungry Month,” “ Birds’ Eyes,” 
«Exmoor Merlins,’”’ ‘Exmoor Superstitions,” “ October: The 
Red Stag Bells”; there are twenty chapters in all, taking us 
through the year, and each one is distinguished by a fine truth 
ofobservation and beauty of expression ;thus, for example, of the 
robin’s eyes: ‘‘ Crepuscular birds, such as robin and night- 
ingale, have large dark eyes. The robin’s, when he is alert and 
expectant, sparkle with a brilliance which must have been in 
the poet’s mind when he wrote *’—we shall not quote the verse, 
but it may be said that Mr. Hendy knows his poets as well as 
he does his birds—but at other times ‘ the robin’s eyes are not 
starlike ; there is in them a limpid and reflective beauty, the 
clear, translucent brown of a pool in a moorland peat stream, 
ona day when clouds gentle but do not blot out the brightness 
of a summer noon.” Has Mr. Hendy, by the way, invented 
that verb “ gentle,” or is there precedent for it? The book 
contains a reasoned defence of stag-hunting, which sentimental 
people without knowledge of local conditions would do well to 
read. We say this although, as our readers are aware, we dis- 
approve of blood-sports. Mr. Hendy, however, prophesies a 
worse fate for the Exmoor deer unless they are hunted. 


* * * * 


Claus the Fish, by the German writer Hermann Rossmann 
(Peter Davies, 3s. 6d.), is an extraordinary sea-story: as 
queer and startling in its miniature wayas is Moby Dick on the 
grand scale. It deals with the adventures of a wierd web- 
footed creature who may be taken, as we are told, either as 
itself—that is, as a fantastic reality, a cross between a human 
being and a fish—or as ‘** the embodiment of the last dreams 
ofa drowning fisherman.” We suspect the imagined dreams of 
a drowning man, and the subsequent wanderings of his body 
about the ocean, to have been what was first in the author's 
mind: and the “ fish ” is a mere vehicle for the expression of 
the sea’s desolation, its loneliness, horror and beauty as 
revealed to the human mind in this ultimate close acquaint- 
anceship: but, in any case, the story is an enthralling and 
remarkably original one, and no one interested in sea-stories in 
general, and good writing in particular,should miss it. The 
lonely drifting far from land: the meetings with seals, gulls, 
ships driving on the rocks, butterflies lost in mid-ocean : the 
descriptions of catching fish among the corals—it is all done 
with a real power of imagination, and with a rare under- 
standing of the sea’s cold beauty and its indifference to man. 

* * * * 


In one of the essays which compose Calm Weather (Chapman 
and Hall, 6s.), Mr. Gilbert Thomas confesses that he was at 
School neither an athlete nor a scholar. That is as much as 
to say that he is no specialist, or not, at least, on one of the 
customary specialities, and it is that quality, with others, 
which render the essays something rather out of the ordinary 
way. Indeed, it is a very uncommon quality in Mr. Thomas, 
which must be familiar to readers of the Spectator, that makes 
him take such an interest in the incidents and things of every 
day, not for the sake of the uplifting thoughts which they 
inspire, though these, too, are within his compass, but rather 
for what they are, as Kant said, “in themselves.” His is a 
specialism of common sense, though not of what is customarily 
accepted as such. His common sense is sensible enough to 
take account of the spiritual revival which lies behind the 
reviving vogue of Bach, as well as of the intricacies and 
pleasures of the old cross-country train journey. And he has 
no literary self-consciousness. The unobtrusive quality of 
his writing may, indeed, be seen in the fact that very often, 
if we do not’ take care, we shall feel that he has merely 
reminded us of things when he has, in reality, brought them 
for the first time to our notice. In such days as these his 
qualities are more praised than practised. 


of the Week 


Thomas Hood and Charles Lamb (Benn, 10s. 6d.) 
make a delightful pair. Mr. Walter Jerrold has a reason 
for thus coupling their names. The greater part of the 
book consists of Hood’s “* Reminiscences,” and he remembers 
many things of Elia. Hood’s character is a very lovable 
one. Always ill, he was as cheerful as R. L. Stevenson, but 
his cheerfulness is more restful, seeming as it does to come 
of content rather than courage. (Mrs. Hood was what is 
now called “a dear,” as serene as she was devoted.) Like 
Stevenson, Hood could command laughter and tears, but 
his humour has not worn so well as Stevenson’s is wearing. 
A few punning rhymes have passed into the language, but 
paragraphs of puns have ceased to please. Most people 
do not know that Hood was an artist, an etcher, according 
to Lamb, of no mean ability, indeed, “a little Hogarth.” 
He himself was very humble about all his accomplishments, 
but he said he could draw as well as write, and that it was 
only by accident “that the hand now tracing these 
reminiscences is holding a pen instead of an etching point.” 
For our own part, we love Hood best when he is least amusing, 
when, with the candour of the true man of letters, he lets 
us come for a moment into his innermost heart, where he 
keeps his philosophy of life, and of love, his portraits of 
Charles Lamb and of the little girl who died. 

- * * * * 
(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and ‘“‘ General Knowledge Com- 
petition” will be found on page 585.) 


The Competition 


Tune Editor of the Spectator offers a prize of £5 5s. for the best 
County Story. Stories must not exceed two hundred words 
in length. The Editor reserves the right to publish any 
story entered for the competition. He cannot return contribu- 
tions or enter into any correspondence on the subject. 
Entries for this competition must be received by the Spectator 
before Friday, April 25th. 

The reason for this competition is that the Editor believes 
that there is a vast number of stories which illustrate, mostly 
in humorous form, the characteristics of the various English, 
Scottish, Welsh and Irish Counties. 

In order to make the matter quite clear we append a 
specimen story :— 

An East ANGLIAN Story. 

A labourer was paying a visit of condolence to a woman who had 
recently lost her husband. The widow explained that every night 
since the death of her husband she had seen him appear at her 
bedside. She proceeded: ‘‘ He keep all on a’lookin’ at me and 
strokin’ my ould face with his little ould: hand.- That fare to make 
me feel wonnerful an’ queer!’ The visitor exclaimed, ‘* Well, that’s 
arum ’un! Ain’t that a masterpiece? I wonner whatever that 
do mean ?”’? Whereupon the widow replied, ‘** I reckon that’s a goin’ 
to rain.” 
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Dominions arid Colonies 


Dominion Autonomy in Practice. By A. B. Keith, D.C.L., 
D. Litt. (Oxford University Press. 5s.) 

The Colonial Service. By Sir Anton Bertram. 
University Press. 10s. 6d.) 

Tne University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge, by 

coincidence, we may suppose, rather than by design, have 

published two books which read in conjunction will provide 

the ordinary reader with all that he needs to know about the 

Constitutions and Administrations of the British Dominions 

and Colonies. 

Dr. A. B. Keith describes his slim little book, which can 
easily be slipped into the pocket, as a “new edition’ of 
Dominion Home Rule in Practice which appeared in 1921 ; 
but so much has happened since 1921 that the ‘* new edition ” 
is in effect a new book. The status of the Dominions was, 
of course, transformed by the memorable Declaration of 
1926. They are now “autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way subordinate one 
to another in any aspect of their domestic or external affairs, 
though united by a common allegiance to the Crown, and 
freely associated as members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations.” This definition was written by Lord Balfour 
under peculiar conditions. The Prime Minister of the Union 
of South Africa was anxious to prove that sovereign 
independence was attainable within the Empire, and the 
representative of the Irish Free State was not less concerned 
to prove that Mr. De Valera was quite wrong in arguing 
that Dominion status meant subordination to Great Britain. 

The ideal of 1926 has not yet been fully worked out, but 
everyone who follows Dr. Keith in his admirable examination 
of the problems will be able to understand whatever sequels 
there may be. By far the most important matter of the near 
future will be the reconciliation of a theoretical equality of 
status with certain inevitable inequalities of function. 
Obviously, if all the Dominions functioned in exactly the 
same manner as Great Britain there would be no Imperial 
unity at all; each Dominion could go its own way—in regard 
to neutrality in war, for instance—and the result would be 
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that the British Commonwealth would no longer stand 
before the world for a coherent collaboration in thought 
and action. Dr. Keith is of the school of General Smuts, 
Ile sees that there must be no pedantic clinging to “ sovereign 
independence.” The Dominions will serve the peace and 
progress of the world best by remembering that they ought 
to look outwards rather than morbidly inwards. They 


must help to save the world before they can hope to save their. 


own souls. A recent legal Report on the shipping laws in 
relation to the new definition of Dominion status was, we 
think, a regrettable exercise in legalistic interpretations carried 
toa point where they would be likely to prevent the emergence 
of any workable political principle. 

One certainty of the future is that the Imperial Conference 
will steadily grow in importance, and it seems hardly less 
certain that, sooner or later, a Permanent Secretariat will 
have to be attached to it. 

The substance of Sir Anton Bertram’s book was originally 
delivered in lectures to students at Cambridge going through 
the special courses for Civil Servants in the Colonies. The 
expansion of these Colonial schools at Oxford and Cambridge 
has been very significant in recent years. Criticisms of the 
public schools and the older Universities are familiar enough, 
but it seems that whatever faults there may be have not 
prevented what is loosely called the ‘ public school type” 
from being the best Colonial administrator in the world. 
Lord Lugard, a very enlightened and very successful Colonial 
Governor, is of this opinion. 

Sir Anton surveys the whole field. He gives us, first, a 
general geographical review of the Colonial Empire, and 
then describes the functions of the Governor and the Colonial 
Secretary and the “‘ machinery of government.” He discusses 
the merits of direct and indirect rule, that is to say, rule which 
is indirect because it makes use of ancient tribal customs, 
and rule which is direct if only because there is an absence 
of such customs. In Kenya it is not possible at present to 
govern indirectly because no authority of tribal chiefs is 
available. It is a nice point whether the Administration 
itself can in some way act in a patriarchal spirit and take the 
place of the ancient chiefs in the imagination of the natives, 
Sir Anton is convinced that indirect rule is preferable 
wherever it is possible. In describing the functions of the 
Colonial Secretary he quotes a passage by Sir Hugh Clifford 
which deserves to be treasured by every young man who goes 
out to join a Colonial Administration. A District Officer in 
a British Colony does not correspond to any official known in 
this country. He is as nearly as may be the préfet of France 
with all the préfet’s wide range of discretion and intervention. 

Sir Anton goes on to analyze the organization of Justice 
and of the Legislatures and ends with chapters on the 
Protectorates and the Mandated Territories. He is 
particularly interesting on the inevitable differences between 
Colonies where settlers gradually built up their own 
Constitutions and Colonies which were acquired by conquest 
or cession and in which the Crown could establish and mould 
a Constitution at its will. Colonies in the first category were 
populated by British pioneers who were conceived as carrying 
with them the Common Law of England. In such Colonies 
the Crown could, of course, create a Constitution if it wished, 
but only one which provided for a representative body 
having powers of taxation. The Bahamas, Bermuda and 
Barbados still have Constitutions thus established by a kind 
of compromise between the settlers and the Crown. Jamaica 
abolished her Constitution as unworkable. We commend 
these chapters to anyone who wishes to understand what 
‘** representative government” in the earlier stages of 
Colonial democracy was like. Great Britain has, of course, 
long since developed for herself ‘‘ responsible government ” 
which makes the Executive responsible to Parliament. The 
American democracy, having fixed its Constitution in writing, 
has remained in the earlier stage. 
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JOHN FRANKLIN’S BRIDE 


EDITED BY THE HON. MRS. GELL 


“The love romance of Sir John Franklin, the 
famous Arctic explorer, and Eleanor Ann Porden. 
These letters are treasure-trove.”,—Morning Post. 

Illustrated. 15s. net 





CHARACTERS & OBSERVATIONS 

An 18th Century MS. Foreword by Lord Gorell. An old 
leather-bound book of MS. was found by a dealer ten years 
ago, with ‘A Pope, Twikeam’" on the title page. Is Alexander 
Pope the author, or no ? 10s. 6d. net 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 

By The Rev. EDWARD MEARS, M.A. Preface by the 
Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Guildford. This fresh and original 
book is intended for Ordinands, members of study circles, and the 
general reader. The difficulties raised by critics are faced and, 
it is believed, got rid of, 7s. 6d. net 


A REASON FOR THE FAITH 

By ERNEST EVANS, B.D. Preface by the Bishop of 
Oxford. “ We welcome in Mr. Evans a writer with fresh and 
distinctive gifts. It is one of the best books of its class that 
has come out lately."—Church Times. 5s. net 
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MARLBOROUGH 


THE PORTRAIT OF A CONQUEROR 
By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY 


* The story of the career of ‘ this fascinating man, 
married to a fascinating woman,’ must of its nature 
be thrilling, but it is told with extraordinary vivid- 
Illustrated. 


ness.” —7 imes. 15s. net 











THE REIGN OF GOD 

By Col. Sir FRANCIS YOUNGHUSBAND, K.C.S.I. A 
drama portraying the life of Jesus as a whole. The main 
emphasis has been laid upon the vision of the Kingdom of God 
—a universal theme applicable to all people in all times. 5s. net 


THE SKETCH BOOK OF THE 
LADY SEI SHONAGON 


An addition to the Wisdom of the East Series. Translated from 
the Japanese by Nobuko Kobayashi. The Diary of a Japanese 
Lady-in-Waiting (circa 1000 a.v.). The authoress has trans- 


lated herself into prose, concealing nothing. 3s. 6d. net 


PLEASURE AND PAIN 

(1780-1818). Edited by J. BERNARD BAKER. The two 
halves of this book, written by Sir Thomas Bernard, together 
form a contribution not only to social history, but also to human 
personality. 3s. 6d. net 








MY HOPES AND FEARS FOR THE CHURCH 
Edited by the Very Rev. 


H. R. L. SHEPPARD 


Dean of Canterbury. 


Dr. Sheppard and other representative leaders of the several schools of thought in the 
Church here present their considered and unfettered opinions. 


7s. 6d. net 





MODERN SUNLIGHT 
By LEONARD V. DODDS. Presents in convenient and 


essentially readable form the opinions of some of the world’s 
most eminent authorities on uses of the sun's rays, especially the 
ultra-violet group. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


THE GOVERNMENT OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


By EDWARD JENKS, D.C.L.Oxon. This new edition has, 
to a considerable extent, been rewritten in view of the great 
changes in the subject in recent years. Fourth Edition. 9s. net 


New 7/6 


—The Choice of the Book Society— 


THREE DAUGHTERS 
By JANE. DASHWOOD 


“No praise with which I could trust myself would convey 
a proper sense of the delicious assurance, sweetness, and 
honesty of this work. The book is a thing of joy.” 

Second Impression. 





—Observer. 





THE DIVIDING YEARS 

By FARQUHAR SLOAN. A stirring tale of adventure in 
Russia with a thread of constancy that endures through suffering 
and trial and wins through to happy love. 


HORACE G. HUTCHINSON 

THE TWINS MURDER CASE. “Mr. Hutchinson has a 
happy knack of avoiding the beaten track. A sound and 
absorbing mystery.”—Punch. Second Impression. 


so ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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THE DOCTOR’S MISSION 
By Dr. ERWIN LIEK. Translated by J. Ellis Barker. “It 


will not be surprising if it repeats in this country the success it 
has achieved in its native land. Very challenging. "—Daily 
Telegraph. 6s. net 


THE MEANING OF MONEY 
By HARTLEY WITHERS. Recent events have 


resulted in the whole monetary problem being altered and in 
many of its details being changed. It was therefore necessar 
for Mr. Withers thoroughly to revise this standard work. Fifth 
Edition. 6s. net 


net Fiction 





RELENTLESS 


By MYRTLE JOHNSTON 
The powerful successor to that 
‘First Novel of Genius,” 


HANGING JOHNNY. 








Cheaper Editions at 3/6 net 
THE HERO OF HERAT 
THE JUDGMENT OF THE SWORD 


By MAUD DIVER. ™“ These two books are not novels, but 
history, transformed by patient study and imaginative insight into 
a drama that grips from the first page to the last. The story is 
magnificent.” —Daily Mail. 
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WHAT IS A SHORT STORY? 
by Sir MAX PEMBERTON. 


SHORT story is difficult to define. Some would have 

it that a mere sketch of a character may be a short 
story. If this be so, then the short story must often be a 
dull affair. 

Episode is vital to a short story. The tale in which 
nothing happens may be a masterpiece, but it needs genius 
to write it. Perhaps we may say generally that a good 
short story should resemble a good one-act play. There 
should be at the outset that “ contention of wills” which 
constitutes a dramatic situation. This situation cleverly 
carried to a satisfactory climax will be the essence of the 
story. No extraneous matter must be introduced ; nothing 
that does not contribute to the final development. 

For the purposes of the magazines of our time, writers 
must be story-tellers in the true sense... just as the 
authors of the Arabian Nights or the earlier fairy-tales 
were story-tellers. There must be a plot, and a plot that 
pleases. Morbid stories of death, disease and disappoint- 
ment may satisfy the higher critics, but not the man or 
woman going by train to Brighton. This may be merely 
a commercial view of the art; but as most people try to 
write for money rather than for the applause of the 
elect, it is a view which cannot be ignored. 

In broad terms, a short story may be any length from 
one to twenty thousand words. When, however, five or 
six thousand words are exceeded, the work is more likely 
to take the shape of the novel, and there are few who 
can tread the via media successfully. Brevity, indeed, is 
the soul of the short story. 

Consider such works as those of Richepin, Guy de 
Maupassant, Edgar Allan Poe, and our own W. W. 
Jacobs. For the most part they are models of condensa- 
tion, Guy de Maupassant can tell in a paragraph what 
many English authors could not tell in a page. Edgar 
Wallace has this art. His immense success is largely due 
to the fact that he always has a story to tell and can tell 
it in the briefest way. These facts should be remem- 
bered by all young writers. If they cannot invent plots, 
if they have not imagination, they are wasting their time 
in trying to tell stories. 

And when they have plots, these will be wasted if they 
do not use the fewest words possible and concentrate 
wholly on carrying their idea to a satisfactory climax. 
Character in the short story must be indicated rather than 
described. We must judge the people of the drama by 
their own acts; not by the author’s account of them. 
The question of space forbids those rambling excursions 
into family history in which the novelists delight. The 
figures must be those of the moment without reference 
to what their ancestors were doing in the crusades. 


on 


HE Directors of the London School of Journalism 

are very pleased to print this brief statement from 
Sir Max Pemberton. 

Naturally very little can be said with so limited an 
opportunity, but Sir Max Pemberton has clearly pointed 
out the lines upon which his instruction is given at the 
London School of Journalism. It has always been recog- 
nised there that a would-be story-teller must have the 
imagination to invent his own stories, or all his efforts 
will be in vain. But if he has the imagination, then there 
is an enormous amount of technique which can be taught 
him, and this is done at the School. In such a task it is 
fully recognised that there are many temperaments. 
Some people do not desire to write for what are known 
as the popular magazines. They desire to appeal to the 
intellectual few. 

In the main, however, the School has to recognise that 
its students come to it with the desire of profiting ultim- 
ately by their efforts, and so the commercial aspect must 
predominate in suck zases. Many a good writer with an 
excellent story to teii has never succeeded because of his 
lack of that eiementary knowledge of construction with- 
out which even the greatest tale may not achieve recog- 








nition. The art which demands inspiration is also the art 
which demands a knowledge of sound construction, of 
plot development, of the right use of dialogue and of 
style . . . for even to-day style cannot be ignored in its 
relation to the humanities. 

We must tell a story in the right way if the story is to 
succeed, This truth the London School of Journalism 
endeavours to teach, and it is because it is able to help 
writers of vastly different temperaments and aims that 
its successes have been many in this particular field. 


THE 


LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


was founded in 1919 under the direct patronage 

of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE, and is per- 

sonally conducted by SIR MAX PEMBERTON. 
PATRONS : 

‘he Rt. Hon. the VISCOUNT BURNHAM. 

he Rt. Hon. LORD BEAVERBROOK. 

he Rt. Hon. LORD RIDDELL, 

he Rt. Hon. LORD DALZIEL. 

‘he Rt. Hon. LORD CAMROSE, 

R GEORGE SUTTON, Bt. 

X ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D. 

N 


‘1 
r 
r 
r 
1 
S 
S ( 
SIR_ CHARLES STARMER. 


II 

II 

SII 

CECIL HARMSWORTH, Esq. 

NEWMAN FLOWER, Esq. 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE COURSES: 

The late Sir WM. ROBERTSON NICOLL, C.H. 

Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A, Litt.D, (King Edward 
VII. Professor of English Literature, Cambridge). 

Mr, W. B. MAXWELL. 

Mr, PETT RIDGE. 

Mr. DION CLAYTON CALTHROP, 

The late Mr. CHARLES GARVICE, 

Mr, CHARLES SPENSER SARLE, 

Mr. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL. 

Mr. HAMILTON FYFE. 

Mr. NEWMAN FLOWER. 

The late Mr. BARRY PAIN. 

Mr. J. M. BULLOCH. 

Mr. HAROLD CHILD. 

The Courses (which include JOURNALISM, PREE- 
LANCE JOURNALISM, SHORT STORY WRITING 
and PROSE-WRITING) are all given by correspond- 
ence, supplemented when desirable by personal interviews. 
The instruction is entirely in the hands of well-known 
and successful journalists and novelists. 

The School has enjoyed remarkable successes. Its 
students have been chosen for high positions, and their 
work figures in all the foremost publications of the day. 
The School gives thoroughly sound, practical training, 
and advises its students in the disposal of their work. 
FREE ADVICE. 


Sir Max Pemberton is always willing to advise would-be 
students as to their chances, and will be helped in his judg- 
ment if the applicant can forward some MS. on which an opinion 
can be based. 


“MAX PEMBERTON” PRIZE. 


A Special Prize of £25 is awarded annually for the Best Short 
Story of 3,500 words submitted by a first-year student. 

The competition is open to those students whose enrolment is 
made between July Ist, 1929, and June 30th, 1930. 

Closing date for the submission of MS. September 30th, 1930 


NORTHCLIFFE £50 PRIZE AWARD 


for the best article of 1,000 words upon a Holiday Theme. 

The Directors of the London School of Journalism have the 
pleasure to announce that the ANNUAL CASH PRIZE of £50 
instituted in commemoration of the late LORD NORTHCLIFFE 
has been awarded to :— 

Miss E. M. Parkinson, 
26 Alexandra Court, Queen’s Gate, S.W. 7, 
for her article “In the Apennines.” 

Students enrolling are eligible for the above prizes and also 
for the prize of £50 annually awarded to a first-year student of 
the School by the Proprietors of the Daily Mirror. 

Full particulars are given in the prospectus, which will be sent 
post free on application as below :— 

THE PROSPECTUS DEPT., 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
110 GREAT RUSSELE ST., W.C. 1. 
Telephone: Muscum 4574, 
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Diaries of Mary Drew 


ary Gladstone (Mrs. Drew) : Her Diaries and Letters. 
Edited by Lucy Masterman. (Methuen. 21s.) 

Mary GLADSTONE was the fifth of Mr. Gladstone's eight 
children. Her mother was one of the two beautiful Miss 
Glynnes who were married upon the same day, one to Mr. 
Gladstone and one to Lord Lyttelton. Lady Lyttelton had 
an even larger family than her sister, and Mary was brought 
up ina circle of nineteen contemporaries. This huge family 

rty, always in and out of one anothers houses, certainly 
made for happiness, though both Lytteltons and Gladstones 
seem to have suffered a good deal at the hands and tongues of 
private schoolmasters and governesses. Mary herself has left 
it on record that the woman who directed her education from 
when she was ten to when she was seventeen always appeared 
to think her half-witted, and never from first to last gave her 
one word of encouragement. Both Mrs. Gladstone and Lady 
Lyttelton were kind and affectionate if in some respects 
easy-going mothers, and the children, in spite of schoolroom 
hardships, grew up in a -happy atmosphere ‘‘ brimful of 
family affection and mental activity.” 

The best part of this delightful book is a record of table 
talk. The cousinhood found in conversation an unending 
and ever more exciting game. Like golf, it brought all ages 
together, and though they quoted with laughter the witty 
saying that while ‘‘ young men see visions and old men dream 
dreams,” the middle-aged “ only chew,” they admitted their 
elders to their most intimate friendship. Indeed, Mary 
declared as a girl that most of her best friends were about 
fifty. Conversation in those days was daring even where 
young women were concerned, though not in the modern 
sense. Here is a specimen of what we mean. Mary Gladstone 
meets a middle-aged friend : 

“*O, Mr. Cowper, why have you begun again? Yow ll die 
dining out!’ ‘* But that’s just why I have begun again’, he said, 
‘to escape the thought of death, to let me die living, not to live 
dying.’ I was startled by a kind of desperate earnestness in his 
tone. As we sat down at the table, he continued—* Do you see 
——’s white hair? It is the haunting fear of death that has 
bleached her hair. Look at ——-. Do you know why he gambles ? 
To escape the thought of death. It is the one faet in our lives that 
is absolutely certain, yet we dare not contemplate it. We do all 
we possibly can to run away from it.’ And he took each person 
round the table and showed me the unmistakable signs, as he 
thought, of flight from the terrible, haunting thought of death.” 

Being who they were, all the conspicuous people of their 
generation were within their parents’ reach. They all dined 
or breakfasted with the Gladstones or their cousins in a long 
and brilliant succession, and apparently all talked in character. 
Of politicians there were, of course,no end—-one after another 
ministers dropped in to meals “ continuing the Cabinet while 
eating.” Impressions of them all find a place in the diaries. 
Only the greater enemies remain in the shadow. We long to 
see Disraeli in a better light, but Mr. Gladstone disliked him to 
the end. True he proposed a national memorial to his rival 
immediately after his death, somewhat to the scandal of his 
daughter :-— 

“* Father said Lord Beaconsfield had lowered the whole standard 
of morality in politics specially among Conservatives and in a 
lesser degree among Liberals. I asked why then he proposed a 
national memorial of him?’ The Prime Minister’s reply was 
like himself. ‘ Parliament and the nation,’ he said, ‘ had backed 
him up, they were responsible for him, a statue should be given 
to a man according to the place he occupied in public estimation.’ ” 

It is not, however, the politicians who hold our attention 
most firmly in this entertaining bit of social history. It is the 
men of letters, the painters and poets, clergy and philosophers 
who crowded to Carlton House Terrace, Hawarden, or Harley 
Street. Tennyson growled his rough speeches and his discon- 
certing compliments at breakfast, and read his own poetry in 
& sonorous voice afterwards. Browning disappointed his 
company again and again. He had become stale through long 
practice of the social game, had, as someone said, ** dinnered 
himself away.”? We see Lord Acton, that giant among thinkers 
who set so little down, ** almost drunk with delight ” at finding 
himself next to George Eliot. That such a man as he should 
have compared her to Shakespeare and in some particulars to 
his disadvantage makes one wonder if the modern verdict 
upon her work can be final. She seemed to her youthful critic 
to be “ repulsively ugly.” Afterwards, however, she saw the 
“ great face” with other eyes reminiscent as it certainly was 
of Dante and Savonarola. There is ugliness and ugliness, 


however. Bishop Lightfoot’s rugged countenance charmed 
his friends “delightful, ugly, squinting, toad,” as Mary 
Gladstone called him. Ruskin fills his hosts with admiration 
when he comes to stay, bursting into art criticism as desired 
and calling Rubens “a magnificent beast of a painter.” 
Huxley is another favoured intellectual, whose unorthodoxy 
does not distress her so much as that of far less dangerous 
heretics. She hears that he has said that for a short scientific 
description of the creation he would quote Genesis. 

The more conspicuous journalists, Delane in the early days, 
later on R. H. Hutton, Harry Quilter, Canon McColl, all 
appear, from time to time, to entertain us. In this connexion 
we cannot refrain from quoting a new story about Lord 
Kitchener, though it belongs to a much later date when Mary 
Gladstone had ceased to be her father’s secretary, had married 
a clergyman and indeed become a widow. ‘ Who may this 
Hardy be ?”’ asked Lord Kitchener, dining at Lord London- 
derry’s and bored by enthusiastic talk about the veteran 
novelist. ‘“‘A man to whom His Majesty gave the Order of 
Merit as he did to your Lordship,” replied Edmund Gosse. 

But enough of old photographs. Mary Gladstone has some 
antediluvian sketches to show us of London indoors and out, 
in the days when professional people lived around the hearth 
and before the scenery of the streets was submerged in the 
great flood of traffic. Here are two little pictures taken at 


random :— 
“ April, 1881. 

“© Went a sort of midnight expedition with Alfred to North 
End Road arriving there at 7 and a most pleasant hour of quiet 
bright talk in the dark room by the flickering fire round Burne 
Jones’s sofa, wife and children sitting about listening, a picture of 
perfect domestic peace and brightness which was most moving 
to me.’ ” 

The second is an outdoor piece :— 

‘“* London—March, 1884. ‘ Parents off at 3 to Coombe, a queer 
procession, dog-cart ahead to show the way, shut family coach 
and yellow hansom with detective bringing up the rear’ and so 
through the spacious streets they trotted along.” 


Numerous illustrations add to the book’s interest. 


Andromeda Bound 


The Face of the Land. 6d.) 

Tat public-spirited, quick-witte1 and, to our shame, sadly 
under-financed body, the Design and Industries Association, 
has stepped aside from its specific function of awakening 
the manufacturers of this country to the need of more seemly 
and effective planning of the things they make to take a 
hand in the happily growing movement for saving the 
English heritage of beauty. It is the custom of the English 
to defer the serious consideration of a problem till it is well 
nigh insoluble. The object of this copiously and adroitly 
illustrated Year-Book, with its pointed, witty and justifiably 
bitter comments, is to stir the blood of those of us who think 
(and those of us who don’t think) that it is worth while 
helping in this rescue of the British Andromeda from the 
octopus of unconsidered building development, the dragon 
of ill-regulated advertisement and the loathly worm of litter. 

** Our aim,” say the self-effacing editors, H. H. P. (a valiant 
Perseus, already honourably known for his zeal and courage 
in this great matter), and N. L. C. (a doughty squire),““. . . 
has been to stimulate public interest in. . . the beauty 
of our country and the seemliness of our civilization. It 
seemed to us that the best method of approach was to let 
photographs speak very largely for themselves; the bad 
examples illustrating the civilization we seem to be heading 
for, and the good examples pointing to a better way. We 
believe that the new revolution resulting from motor trans- 
port and electricity must radically alter the face of the land. 
We do not believe, however, that these changes must neces- 
sarily leave a trail of ugliness, unless we have learnt nothing 
from the mistakes of a generation which bequeathed us the 
Black Country, the slums and the Albert Memorial.” Perhaps 
that Albert Memorial reference is a mistake, detracting from 
the high seriousness and inevitable rightness of the general 
attitude which is not a matter of taste or fashion but of 
order, sanity, efficiency and genuine spiritual values. But 
there is little else to find fault with in the plan and temper 
of this book. 

If only the book could be put firmly but kindly into the 
hands of all those sellers of tea, eocoa, cigarettes, matches, 
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newspapers, distemper, pills, oil, tyres, cycles, lodging and 
what not, whose urgent appeals flash and clamour through 
the lovely countryside (and in many inappropriate places in 
our towns and cities)! Would they not rise and determine 
to be better men? Probably not. But this must not be 
put down to mere greed and callousness. Advertising in 
unseemly places is, as so many bad things are, mainly an 
effect of fear—fear of the other fellow. If I don’t advertise 
here, my rival will. If he has already done so, then I must 
follow in self-defence—a vicious circle that can only be 
broken by general agreement and self-denying ordinance, a 
thing notably difficult in this land of freedom and highly 
developed individualism. Hence the need of legislation 
which would indeed be definitely welcomed by many who 
are now the worst offenders. 

Another admirable class of citizen would benefit by this 
significant tract for the times—our urban and rural district 
councillors. Could they fail to see what a splendid trust 
they hold, and what sad havoc their apathy or insensitiveness 
may cause, and has caused? And what better thing could 
the Board of Education do, in pursuance of its high responsi- 
bilities, than put into the hands of all its teachers—and of 
the masters of our public schools—a copy of this testament 
of beauty and seemliness, so that they might pass the message 
on to their pupils and make them understand what a sorry 
place they will have to live in if their fathers _and uncles 
are allowed to go on like this? Of course, the Board will 
not do, has no power to do, any such sensible thing. 

And honest, private citizens will be quickened to thought 
and action—including, I should hope, that proud lady who 
on Sunday morning last at 12.55 of the clock threw from 
her car a large blue envelope containing chocolates at the 
top of Davies Street. Heaven knows we need such a book 
as this, and the editors and Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who as 
president of the Design and Industries Association has words 
of sound sense and stark blame to offer in his introduction, 
deserve our gratitude for their zeal, intelligence and dis- 
interestedness. JoserH THORP. 


Bunyan in “ Mowbray Street” 


sian 1g Progress in the World To-day. By the Rev. 
. F. B. Mackay. (Philip Allan. 3s. 6d.) 

Tue Vicar of the celebrated church to which he refers as 
* St. Margaret’s, Mowbray Street,’”? possesses a sense of 
character and a talent for vivid and unconventional exposition 
which give him a place of his own among writers on religious 
themes. The subject of his new book provides an admirable 
opportunity for the exercise of these gifts. In a series of 
short chapters—originally sermons—he takes Mr. and Mrs. 
Christian, of Clump End, Middlesex, and their four boys 
through the stages of that arduous spiritual journey which 
begins for Mr. Christian when he abruptly realizes the futility 
of his own life, and his family thinks that ‘‘ he must have 
got a touch of the sun playing golf.” Keeping close to 
Bunyan’s itinerary, and incidentally disclosing himself as a 
close and sympathetic student of that immortal text, Father 
Mackay demonstrates how exact is its agreement, both with 
the classic doctrines of Christian asceticism and with the 
psychology of the spiritual life. He gives us a great religious 
classic seen “‘ through the temperament” of an experienced 
director of souls : and though some may feel that the mighty 
Puritan is rather tightly buttoned into his Anglo-Catholic 
clothes, on the whole his new suit (or should we say vest- 
ment ?) becomes him remarkably well. 

Crossing the rather uninspiring suburban landscape of 
Clump End, with its nice red brick church, St. Uriel’s, its 
comfortable villas and its links, we are shown the varied 
spiritual landscape of Bunyan’s dream, and the narrow path 
of stone “ straight as a rule can make it,” that runs up and 
down hill towards a hidden end. The great vicissitudes of 
the pilgrimage are still there to brace and test the soul. The 
Hill Difficulty is always long (“‘a large part of the life of 
every priest with a cure of souls is spent sitting on a stone 
near the top of the Hill Difliculty encouraging pilgrims ”’) ; 
the descent into the Valley of Humiliation is always steep. 
But the journey has its own peculiarities when performed 
from Clump End :— 

“ What is the Slough of Despond at Clump End? I am afraid 
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there is no doubt it is St. Uriel’s . . . somehow the vo 
smell of St. Uriel’s, which is a mixture of pitchpine, the heati 
apparatus and old copies of Hymns Ancient and Modern, seems 
to empty Christiana of any desire to make any spiritual effort.” 
So, too, the fellow-pilgrims encountered on the way haye 
not changed their nature, though they have assumed twentieth. 
century dress. Mr. Worldly Wiseman, who recommends 
Higher Thought and Ethical Self-Culture to Christian, ang 
Pliable, who wants to take him to a nice Catholic servicg 
and lend him “ The Ritual Reason Why,” are still fulfilling 
their appointed parts; and when we come to Vanity Fair, 
“Regent Street and Piccadilly are all that Bunyan could 
desire.” So the story takes the modern pilgrim through 
the ups and downs of experience and growth—the House 
Beautiful, Doubting Castle, By-path Meadow and _ the 
Delectable Mountains—to the edge of the rushing river which 
is ever the same. There the party from Clump End got 
safely over, and all the trumpets sounded on the other side, 
EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


Palestine as It Is 


Unholy Memories of the Holy Land. By Horace B. Samuel, 
(The Hogarth Press. — 15s.) 
Palestine ‘To-day and To-morrow. By J. H. Holmes. (Allen 
and Unwin. 10s.) 
Many books have been written sinc? the War about Palestine 
but none tells the truth so plainly and dispassionately as does 
the new volume by Mr. Samuel. He went to the Holy Land 
as an Officer in the Jewish Regiment in 1918. He remained 
after the Armistice as a judicial officer. Resigning his post, 
he practised as a barrister before the local courts till 1928, 
He thus saw the country from various points of view, and 
learned much of Palestinian ways, which are often peculiar, 
Moreover, though a Jew, he is singularly open-minded. He 
comments very freely on all sections of the community, 
including his own, and does not spare his criticism of eminent 
persons, whether they are high officials, Arab notables or 
Zionist leaders. Thus his book inspires confidence and his 
general conclusions carry weight. 

Mr. Samuel freely and fully admits that Palestine, as a 
small country with a very mixed population and many creeds, 
is a troublesome problem. But he is convinced that the 
troubles have been accentuated by the supposed anti- 
Jewish bias of the local administration, except during the rule 
of Lord Plumer. He gives many definite instances of this 
searcely veiled hostility, which was, of course, in complete 
contradiction both to the Mandate and to the policy of the 
British Government. Most of us like to think that anti- 
Semitism is a disease endemic in Eastern Europe which has 
long since vanished from British lands, but Mr. Samuel's book 
is evidence to the contrary. At one time the prejudice in 
favour of Arabs led to the retention of undesirable persons in 
official positions, because, the author suggests, the local 
administration was too timid to get rid of them. Lord 
Plumer improved matters, but it will no doubt take time to 
educate the native officials out of the evil Turkish traditions 
on which they were nurtured. Mr. Samuel’s account of 
some of his own cases, in which justice might have been 
perverted by minor officials and policemen in return for 
bribes, is very instructive. 

The author’s final chapter on last year's riots deserves 
reading, as a summary of the evidence that is available. He 
is convinced that the Arab rising was carefully planned. 
He is equally sure that, if once the Arab leaders were made 
to realize that the Balfour declaration in favour of a Jewish 


National Home is unalterable, and that it could not be whittled 


away by any British officials in Jerusalem, “ they will 
drop, in the majority of cases, their agitation like a red-hot 
coal, and tumble over each other in their efforts to sell their 
own or their neighbours’ land to the Jews at exorbitant prices 
or fancy commissions.” On the other hand, Mr. Samuel 
thinks that the stern experience has done the Zionists no 
great harm and has forced them to sink their own little differ- 
ences and unite against the common danger. “ The stifl- 
necked generation of Israel has a conscientious objection to 
being defrauded, and is never so formidable as when playing 
an uphill game.” 

While Mr. Samuel spent ten years in Palestine, Mr. Holmes, 
an American journalist, spent three weeks, so that his impres- 
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sions are necessarily superficial. Mr. Holmes, after a few days 
in Jerusalem and a hasty motor tour round the Zionist colonies, 
concluded that the British officials were anti-Zionist, but 
such a judgment has no intrinsic value. He has tried to be 
fair to all parties, and even suggests here and there that the 
Arab peasantry have somchow suffered through the Jewish 
immigration—though nothing could be further from the truth, 
since the Jews give more employment at higher wages than 
ever before. On the whole, Mr. Holmes is a firm believer in 
the Zionist scheme, provided that its idealistic side is developed 
rather than its more worldly and nationai side.. This is sound 
doctrine, though admittedly not easy to apply in the troubled 
atmosphere of a little country which is a frontier between 
East and West. It is unfortunate that, at this moment when 
we are lamenting the loss of the Earl of Balfour, Mr. Holmes 
should have devoted a page to one of his characteristically 
hasty judgments of that great man. He shows an entire 
misconception of Lord Balfour's character when he says that 
he “never had an unselfish emotion in his life and never 
anywhere served any great humanitarian cause,’ and when 
he ridicules the idea that Lord Balfour was sincere in his 
advocacy of Zionism. Even an American journalist in a hurry 
ought to know better than that. It was in America that 
Lord Balfour did one of the greatest services of our day to 
peace and good will—at the Washington Naval Conference of 
1921. And his belief in Zionism was real and typical. ° In his 
next edition Mr. Holmes should suppress this most unjust and 
malevolent criticism which his Zionist friends would be the 
first to resent and regret. 


“Our Sister, the Death of the 
Body ” 


Here is Thy Victory. By Iris Barry. (Elkin, Mathews and 
Marrot. 7s. 6d.) 

Miss Iris Barry has taken for the theme of her book an 
exceedingly simple idea, but one which (so simple is it) has 
never been worked out before. ‘‘ What would happen,” 
she has asked herself, ‘* if there were no longer such a thing 
as death?” Theoretically, this would seem to be the 
supremest blessing that could be bestowed on the race, for 
thus the inevitable terror, before which the most vital of us 
sometimes quail, would perish. To cling to life is so 
ineradicable an instinct that a man who lacks it and commits 
suicide is usually held to be insane. ‘“‘ But let us look at 
the question a little more closely,” says Miss Barry. ‘* There 
are worse things than death and its terrors. Let us suppose 
that death and its victories were annihilated. Life without 
it would be the most appalling of nightmares . . . I will 
tell you.” 

The idea seems simple when once somebody has thought 
of it for us. But let anyone, however skilful a teller of tales, 
consider how he would work out the problem, so that from 
being a mere idea he puts it into terms of boys and girls and 
men and women, and makes a story of it. Miss Barry’s choice 
of how to do this could not be bettered. She embodies her 
idea in a tale of village life into which enters this portent of 
immortality which grows grimmer with every page. No one 
dies or can die, and the terror of this removal of terror from 
life becomes nightmare. It is with the childish joy of waking 
from an evil dream that we hear the joy-bells all over England 
pealing out to announce that at last death is exercising its 
merciful functions once morc. E. F. BENson, 


Fiction 
The Top Note 


Flood. By Robert Neumann. Translated by William A. Drake. 


(Putnam. ‘7s. 6d.) 
The Mill. By Norman Walker. (Longmans. 7s. 6d.) 
The Charioteers. By John Presland. (Noel Douglas. 7s. 6d.) 
Love Lies Bleeding. Anno Reid. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
Troubadour. By Rupert Croft-Cooke. (Chapman and Hall. 


73. 6d.) 
Ler the novelist and the musicians work themselves up 
wildly to the final top note, for it is the top note that sweeps 
us off our feet and makes judgment turn somersault. As 


the crescendo pants and strains to its crisis emotion gets 
out of hand. Instead of experiencing the dumbness of the 
tragic catharsis, we are whirled away in an orgy of applause ; 
we rend our garments, but not our hearts, and the substitution 
of hysteria for purgation is achieved: The authors of three of 
the tragic tales in this week’s list have succumbed to this 
temptation. Indeed, Herr Neumann, who has a reputation 
in Vienna, attains the top note almost at the beginning of his 
story, and remains sounding it for the whole of his four 
hundred and seventy pages. His peculiar kind of speedy 
impressionism takes one immediately to the cinema. One 
is plunged, as it were, into the cinema’s fantastic black and 
white gloom; a permanent “ close-up” of panic is thrust 
upon the eyes, and a Wurlitzer rendering of one of the 
Hungarian Rhapsodies bangs on the ear-drums. 

Out of this assault of confused impressions certain facts 
become gradually clear. The narrator grows from the 
innocence of childhood into an unscrupulous and _hard- 
boiled young man, who becomes the financial secretary to 
Abel, a profiteer, and Klein, his Jewish partner. . The story 
is tangled among the squalid amours of Abel, the intricate 
feats of his financial genius and his intrigues against his 
partner whom he despises and who hates him. There could 
hardly be anything more squalid than this world of fashionable 
brothels, male prostitutes, and grandiose exploitation, lit up 
as it is by the mad panics of post-War Austrian finance and 
inflation ; or anything more pitiable than the lot of the 
victims who are forced to sell soul and body to survive. Abel 
is another Feodor and the circumstances in which he is 
murdered, at the time when his colossal financial pack of 
cards is collapsing, recall the parallel scene from the Brothers 
Karamazov. With the fall of the jhouse of Abel, the patience 
of the populace is at an end and the mob is in the streets. 
The story is undeniably powerful. Each character is stamped 
brutally, in the black and white of the-cinema, upon the brain, 
and the story writhes with repulsive life before the eyes. In 
spite of Mr. Neumann's somewhat hysterical impressionism, 
there are scarcely any absurdities of detail, and there is a 
great deal of method and pattern in the madness. His 
swift, callous, business-like manner is well adapted to impart 
the atmosphere of luxurious brutishness. One's chief objec- 
tions to the book are that it is on the top note all the time ; 
that there is no relief from tension; and that there are no 
half-tones. The meaning of the last fifty pages or so can 
only be guessed at, for the impressionist has become orator 
into the bargain. Flood is one of those fantastic sentimen. 
talizations of plutocratic squalor which makes excellent 
extreme Left propaganda, and which are so much loved in 
Central Europe. 

The Mill is a far simpler and tidier piece of work and 
contains some very good things indeed; but here, again, 
Mr. Walker is not content with simple tragedy. In his 
concluding chapters he must pump all the gales and thunder 
of melodramatic tempest into the sober East Anglian scene. 
There are two interacting themes: the struggle of a farmer’s 
son between his desire to become a painter and his passion 
for his narrow, country-bred fiancée who entirely fails to 
understand him. And there is his hatred for his sister’s sailor 
lover, a gay and heartless young animal, whom he ultimately 
murders. The book is excellent until the murder, but no 
sooner does the fight be*veen the two men begin than the 
wind begins to rise and the cruel sleet to fall. One has 
learned to distrust this histrionic co-operation on the part of 
nature. The painter's hatred for the sailur is not completely 
convincing, and there is something too picturesque about the 
painter's own violent death. As it is, Mr. Walker has just 
missed writing a remarkable novel. For a long time I have 
not read anything finer or subtler in its reality than that 
chapter which describes the sailor’s long night walk across 
the marshes with his sweetheart. 

The Charioteers follows something like the same 
on a lower and less violent level. The story begins as a five- 
finger exercise in vulgar, facetious comedy and develops into 
pure Wurlitzer. One passes by a series of uneasy hops, 
skips and jumps through the successful musical careers of 
two sisters of extremely incompatible temperaments. For 
the author their conflict comes to symbolize—as is the way 
with thoroughgoing sentimentalists—the eternal strugele of 
the spiritual and the animal in the soul of man. The 
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antagonism reaches its climax after a concert when the two 
sisters discover the violence of their jealousy—for they 
both have the same lover. Mr. Presland’s solution of the 
problem will be of slight comfort to those who had been 
persuaded to accept his interpretation of spiritual values. 
The book contains the stock Bloomsbury party and the 
stock Russian lover, and there is even a young man with 
private means and “an hereditary taint” standing with 
open arms on the last page. I was puzzled by one or two 
sentences. Why should someone be ‘“‘ euphoniously known as 
Mrs. Fortescue’s companion ”’ ? 

Love Lies Bleeding has some of the poignancy, but little 
of the magnitude, of tragedy. The book is-a grave and 
intelligent study in the limited field of schoolgirl passion. 
Isobel, a grocer’s daughter, is torn between her love for her 
father and an adolescent passion for another girl. Dulcie, 
the idol, is a cleverly managed assemblage of vanity, deceit- 
fulness and romantic fancy, and when she tortures her 
worshipper by spinning romantic tales of her love affairs with 
imaginary young men, there is a pretty web of jealousy to be 
cut. When Dulcie marries and Isobel’s father dies, her cup 
is full—though the feeling remains that it was not a very large 
one. Still, Miss Reid picks her way with delicacy and security 
through these adolescent miseries and delights and writes well. 

The well worn lines : 


‘** She was poor but she was honest 
Victim of a rich man’s game ” 


provide Mr. Croft-Cooke with a theme which, for all the 
adequate realism of his treatment, does not escape from its 
implicit ordinariness. The seducer is a romantic young prig, 
and while he is genuinely conscience-stricken by his rapid 
weariness with his victim, his cynical father has no illusions 
and pays off the lady’s mother almost with glee. The mother, 
a one-time prostitute now turned “ respectable,’ is the 
author’s most interesting achievement. 
V. S. Pritcnetr. 


MRS. CLUTTERBUCK LAUGHS. By Guy Pocock. 
(Dent. 7s. 6d.)—Mrs. Clutterbuck hardly did anything else. 
She was the capable, managing widow of a north country 
business man and all her dominating, organizing abilities 
in the quiet village where she had settled were accompanied 
by monstrous and vacuous peals rendered mysteriously by 
the author: “ E-e-e-e-yah!”’’ She laughed at the clergyman 
and his wife, the local spinster, her niece, the butcher, love 
affairs, garden parties, illegitimate babies and her own 
departure to the West Indies with her son, but it is highly 
doubtful if the reader will endufe her horrible morbid merri- 
ment to the end. Let him be warned, however, by the fate 
of Dr. Rally, the delicate, “‘ understanding ’’ figure who saw 
tragedy where Mrs. Clutterbuck saw farce, for he faded away 
and died. In justice to the lady it must be said that she 
was immensely popular in the village. 


THE BEGUILING SHORE. 
stable. 7s. 6d.)—This is a study in the lives of three cool- 
blooded people: Charles, a young man who becomes with 
suspicious ease a great portrait painter; Anne, his one time 
mistress, who becomes even more suspiciously a great over- 
night success on the stage ; and Philip, who eventually becomes 
her husband when she chooses to settle down among the 
minor grandeurs of conventional county life. Anne is a 
tepid creature who saves foxes from hounds and generally 
upsets county tradition. At the same time she keeps Charles 
hanging round without having the spirit to decide between 
him and her husband. Charles marries a French girl and 
Anne is Jeft to the conventional formula for settling down : 
she will condescend to have a child by her own husband. 
The story is well written, the characters are real, but the 
whole drags badly. Every embryonic emotional crisis 
miscarries and nothing fructifies in these low temperatures 
of the spirit. 


IT WALKS BY NIGHT. By John Dickson Carr. 
(Harper’s. 7s. 6d.)—This book is certainly, to quote its 
opening words, “‘ not least foul among these night-monsters.” 
The hero and heroine, in the inverted fashion of this class 
of fiction, are a maniac and a drug addict, and the junior lead 
is played by a mild case of megalomania. The detective 
observes the canon of omniscience and, inconsistently enough, 
fails to prevent two murders after the first one. In point 
of fact the first one is not discovered at all until the per- 
petrator of the second has been brought to justice. It is 
all, in fact, very misleading and delightful. Mr. Carr writes 
with a proper sense of a detective raconteur’s slight thick- 
headedness. The story may be read: either as itself or as 
a burlesque of itself. In both it is above the average. 


By D. F. Gardiner. (Con- 
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Travel 
Modern Pilgtim Routes 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may 

our readers in their plans for travel at home and abroad, 
They are written by correspondents who have visited the places 
described. We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
of the Travel articles published in our columns. Inquirie 
should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The Srecrator' 
99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


ALTHOUGH my own idea of a holiday is to see nothing and 
nobody, and lie quite still in the sunshine with my eyes shut, 
I consider myself qualified to advise on the subject of 
pleasure cruises, for I have not only read many attractive 
pamphlets about them, but have also studied the people who 
go on them, sometimes at close quarters. 

When I was in Norway two years ago, about four cruise 
ships a week used to anchor in the fjord of Loen and disembark 
their throngs of old and young, active and indolent, rich and 
(relatively) poor. I observed them buying Lapp carvings 
and Norwegian dresses, driving to the glacier, and sometimes 
even climbing the hill where I lay sun-bathing. There was 
no doubt that their days were a delight to them, and their 
nights glittered with gaiety and filled the fjord with music, 
And I have observed the same people in other surroundings 
—wNaples, Venice, Constantinople and Bombay. Times 
change, but customs remain. The descendants of Chaucer's 
people, who used to “longento gon”’ on pilgrimage in the spring. 
time, now telephone to a shipping agency. Instead of loading 
their mule for the trip to Canterbury or consulting a sooth- 
sayer for the hour of their departure, they pack their wardrobe 
trunks and read illustrated circulars. . 

They read, for instance, of a trip to the Amazon, a thousand 
miles into-the heart of the equatorial forests. The good ship 
‘ Hildebrand” (Booth Steamship Co., 11 Adelphi Terrace, 
W.C. 2) will take them there and back at a cost of £90 (she 
sails on May 20th and September 16th), and show them 
Oporto, Lisbon, Cintra and Madeira on the way, as well 
as Para and Manaos on the Amazon, and ‘all manner of 
strange birds and beasts and flowers: . vampires, ocelots, 
ntacaws, egrets and gigantic water lilies. Another good tour 
to the South Atlantic is by the French Line (their cuisine is 
superb) from Plymouth to Panama on May 19th and June 16th. 
The fares, including a fortnight in the best hotel in Trinidad, 
range from £63. 

But a great many holiday makers prefer British ships and 
stewards, and shorter cruises. For such I would suggest the 
new oil-burning turbine ‘ Viceroy of India’ of the P. & 0, 
which: will give you a fortnight’s ‘tour of Malaga, Alicante, 
Barcelona, Palma, Phillipeville, Tangier and Vigo at the 
low cost of twenty-five guineas. The accommodation on 


_ this latest scion of a famous line is almost entirely composed 


of single-berth cabins. Another delightful P. & O. cruise 
is by the ‘ Rawalpindi,’ to Athens, the Holy Land and Egypt, 
leaving on May 8th (twenty-six days for fifty guineas). 

Elders and Fyffes Lines, who bring us our: bananas, offer 
five weeks on the Atlantic, with a visit-to Jamaica and 
Colombia, for £50; and a month on the sea and a week’s 
sightseeing by motor in the beautiful island of Jamaica 
for £60. The sailings are from Avonmouth on June 19th, 
July 8rd, 17th and 81st, and August 14th. In many ways 
this tour of our West Indian possessions is one of the most 
attractive as well as instructive in all the wide range of 
choice open to the modern pilgrim. 

Portugal is a country still unspoilt. The Nelson Line will 
take you to Lisbon on every alternate Thursday, on and 
after April 17th, and on this date their ‘ Highland Hope’ 
starts on a sixteen-day round trip for the very low cost of 
194 guineas second-class. Or you may travel by the 
‘ Asturias’ of the Royal Mail Line, leaving London on 
April 11th, spend a week in Seville, hear the famous Easter 
Mass in the Cathedral, and be back in London on April 26th 
at a cost of twenty-seven guineas. A trip to Madeira or to 
the Canary Islands, by Union Castle liners are holidays to 
be considered: the former sail weekly from Southampton, 
and the special return fares during the summer months are 
£20 first class; the latter leave London fortnightly : their 
cost is the samc. 

The Anchor Line advertise some favourite cruises by the 
‘ Britannia,’ which leaves on July 17th for Spain and North 
Africa (cost £24) and for the Mediterranean on August 17th 
(cost £33). The White Star has a sailing from Liverpool to 
Madeira and Teneriffe on August Ist and back (cost £35) 
and the Royal Mail to the same places on June 6th (fourteen 
days for twenty-six guineas. Another . Mediterranean tour 
is that of the Blue Star Line: the ‘ Arandora Castle’ leaves 
Southampton on July 18 for a fortnight’s cruise to Gibraltar, 
Tangiers, Barcelona, Cadiz and the Balearic Isles—the cost 
is thirty guineas. 

. All the famous British lines are running their usual, or more 
than their usual number of cruises to Norway and the Norther 
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‘P&O CRUISES 


— A Delightful Spring Holiday 
The Cruise of the ‘ Rawalpindi’ (May 8 to June 4) 
to the Eastern limits of the Mediterranean, with, 
every few days, a landing at some famous ancient 
city or island beauty spot, promises a series of 
arresting experiences. Intervals at sea, restful 
for those who need rest, or, for those of more 
active temperament, enlivened by social pleasures 
—dancing, sports and other pastimes such as 
can be savoured nowhere so well as aboard a 
P. & O. Cruiser—will fill every waking minute 
with enjoyment. Such a holiday has no equal. 
26 days: from 50 guineas. If you would know 
more of it write, call or ’phone (addresses as 
below). 





Cruises by the new turbo-electric s.s.s VICERCY OF INDIA, 


19,700 tons. 
MAY 30—SPAIN, ALGERIA, MOROCCO. 
14 days; from 25 guineas. 
JUNE 14--SPAIN, MONTE CARLO, CORSICA. 
13 days; from 24 guineas. 
JUNE 28—SPAIN, MONTE CARLO, ALGERIA. 
13 days; from 24 guineas. 
Other cruises to ICELAND, NORWAY, around BRITAIN ; and 
the MEDITERRANEAN; 


FASTER HOLIDAY VOYAGES 


15 days: Gibraltar, Morocco, or Marseilles. 
From £13 to £25 10s. 








For descriptive picture handbook, cabin plans and 
reservations apply : 


P. & O. CRUISES (F. H. Grosvenor, Manager), 


14 COCKSPUR ST., LONDON, S.W.1. Tel.: Regent 6960 or 
P. & O., 130 Leadenhall St., E.C. 3. Tel. : Avenue 5514. 
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LUXURY CRUISES 


BY BRITAIN’S DREAM SHIP 


ARANDORA STAR’ 


the world's most delightful cruising liner 
APRIL 12, 24 DAYS. 6,408 Miles. 
To Spain, Portugal, Tunis, Constantinople, 
Greece, Italy, and /Egean Sea. 


MAY 7, 22 DAYS. 5,816 Miles. 
To Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatia, Venice, and 
Algeria. 

MAY 31, 17 DAYS. 4,148 Miles. 


To Tangier, Morocco, Canary Islands, 
Madeira, and Spain. 


JUNE 18, 14 DAYS. 3,445 Miles. 
To Gibraltar, Tangier, Spain, and Balearic 
Islands. 


THE BLUE STAR _ LINE, 


3 Lower Regent Street, S.W. 1. 








Liverpool: 10, Water Street. 
or principal Tourist Agents, 

















_ CRUISES 
HEALTH OR PLEASURE. 


Mediterranean. 


Italy, Spain, Algiers, Morocco, Egypt, 
Gibraltar. 


Norwegian Fjords. 
North Cape, Northern Capitals. 


Cruising in Pacific, 


with an interesting journey across 

America, visiting Honolulu, Hawaiian 

Islands, New York, Washington, 

Chicago, Grand Canyon, Los Angeles, 
San Francisco. 


PICKFORDS TRAVEL SERVICE, 


53/54 Haymarket, S.W.1. 
: (Regent 8021) 

Agents for:—Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railway, 
Matson Line. 

OVER 100 BRANCHES, 
including Cardiff, Birmingham, Liverpool, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh. 
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The R.M.S. HILDEBRAND. 
Sailings from LIVERPOOL 
May 20th, July 15th, September 16th, November] 8th. 


Visiting picturesque Portugal, Madeira, the garden island of the 
Sea, and the mysterious forests of the Great’ Amazon. 


Fare for the Six Weeks’ Round Cruise From 
£90 to £120 


including all the organised shore excursions. 


Write for Illustrated Book “ S,” Cruise Dept. 


BOOTH LINE 


11 Adelphi Terrace, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
Cunard Building, LIVERPOOL. 





— 
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FYFFES LINE. 


An Ideal Summer Holiday. 
FOUR WEEKS ON THE ATLANTIC 


(14 days either way) when weather conditions are at 
their best, and ONE WEEK’S MOTOR TOUR in beautiful 
JAMAICA tel” Accom medatic -class r "Motor £60 
assage, ote ccommodation an otor 
-Cars) for aid a ! 


FIVE WEEKS ON” “THE SEA £50 
Without Change of Steamer for ... ad 
FREQUENT AND REGULAR PASSENGER SAILINGS 
FROM A H TO 





VONMOUT 
JAMAICA, BARBADOS, COLOMBIA, 
TRINIDAD, PANAMA, HONDURAS. 


COSTA RICA, 


For poe pigs apply— 
ERS & FYFFES, LTD., 31 BOW STREET, W.C. 2; 
or aoe vER Agents— 
A. J. SHEPHERD & CO., 69 Old Broad Street, E.C. 2, 
































holiday 
CAN ADA" 


the Sunshine playground 


Whatever holiday you want this year, Canada 
offers brilliant sunshine and_ bracing air; a 
holiday with all the excitement of “abroad,” yet 
among your own countryfolk and amid some of 
the world’s most beautiful scenery. 

Plan now for a holiday tour with the Canadian 
National Railways, whose trains and hotels are 
famous for their comfort and cooking. fnde- 
pendent and conducted Tours, occupying 23 days 
and upwards, at Popular Inclusive Prices from 
£58, beginning June 27th. 

GRAND 7 WEEKS ESCORTED TOUR to the Rockies 
and Pacific Coast leaves July 25th, returning via New 
a September 6th, £195 inclusive. Write for 
Booklet No. 9—TO-DAY, 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


A Great Railway in a Great Land 


European Head Office: 17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


19 James St., Liverpool. 326 Broad Street, Birmingham. 
75 Union Street, Glasgow. 14 Shakespeare St., Newcastle. 
40 Brazennose St., Manchester. 74 High Street, Belfast. 

82 Queen Street, Cardiff. 1 Rue Scribe, Paris, 

134 High St., Southampton. wr Local Agents. 








A W.T.A. Holiday spells intense enjoyment wherever you go. 
Jolly company, interesting conducted excursions, friendly, com- 
petent leaders, and amazingly low “ All-in” prices. 


“SEE THE WORLD” 


the 1930 Summer Holiday Booklet, is unequalled for its 
wonderful selection of holidays, both abroad and at home. 


Send for.a free and post free copy NOW ! 


EASTER TGURS.—An enticing selection has been arranged. 
To mention a few: “A Tour in Tulip-land,’ Medieval 
Bruges, the exhilarating Black Forest, or, for those who can 
“aS the time to go South for Sunshine, Biarritz and the 
Riviera offer an irresistible appeal. a 


THE WORKERS’ TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, LTD., 
Transport House (Dept. 67), Smith Sq., Westminster, S.W.1 


























MOTORISTS! 


Ask your bookseller to show you 


BURROW’S R.A.C. COUNTY MAP 
AND GAZETTEER 


which shows, on the Map itself, every object of interest 
in the County ata 1/6 


THE R.A A.C. ROUTE BOOK ua on 


(845 Routes, 


THE DUNLOP ATLAS i +\en 


(250,000 sold) 


The Famous DUNLOP GUIDE = 5/- 


Burrow’s Guides, Cheltenham and London. 









































RAMES' 


EASTER HOLIDAYS 


with FRAMES’ at inclusive fares. 


Paris, week-end, £4-14-6. Ostend (no passports), 

£2-15-0. Brittany, 7, days’ tour, £6-16-6, Brussels, 

6 days, £5-18-6. Lugano, Villa Carlotta, with seat 

at performance at Milan Opera, 13 gms. France, 

Belgium and Holland, 9 days, £10-10-0. Paris and 

Switzerland, 10 days, £11-2-6. Lucerne, 8 days’ tour, 

£9-17-6. Montreux, 8 days, £9-5-0. Rhineland, by 

eet, £16-2-6. Belgium (fully inclusive, conducted), 

5-2-6, Picardy Coast, £4-4-0. Holland (for the 

; ped flowering bulbfields), £8-10-0. Rome, 10 days’ 

Write @ tour, 18 ens. Isle of Wight, £4-15-6. Felixstowe, 

postcardfor 4-15-6. Torquay, £7-1-6, from London. Also many 
free hand- other delightful Easter holidays in Britain. 

book. Cheap tickets to London from Provinces to connect 

with all Frames’ Continental tours. Fares for British 
holidays specially quoted from any station. 

Get Frames’ Easter programme (also, if desired, 

Summer Holiday programme and Oberammergau 

booklet). 


FRAMES’ TOURS, Ltd. ces. 1281), 
69, Travel House, Southampton Row, LONDON, W.C.1. 


(Branches at Preston, Wigan, Liverpool, Northampton, 
and Bedford.) 
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capitals. The White Star ‘ Calgaric’ leaves for the fjords 
on August 2nd, and for the Baltic on August 20th; the 
cost in each case is £21 for the fortnight. The Orient sailings 
are on June 20th, July 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th, &c., and the 
fares (which are very good value from what I have seen of 
the accommmodation) are twenty guineas for thirteen days. 
The ‘ Viceroy of India’ is touring round the British Isles, 
the Faroes and Shetlands on July 27th and the fjords on 
August 9th (in each case thirteen days for twenty-four 

ineas). There is a kind of cachet about P. & O. arrangements 
which is indefinable, but worth experiencing. 

Finally I may as well suggest a trip which forty thousand 

ople undertook last year, namely, tourist-third to Canada 
or the U.S.A. by Cunard. Every Cunard passenger ship, 
except the ‘ Mauretania,’ is now to be equipped for the 
“tourist-third ” traffic. For £38 you may travel to New 
York or Montreal and back. The Cunard Company arranges 
various tours to Niagara Falls, Chicago, ete., at an average 
cost of £1 per day. There are also two specially conducted 
tours by * Ascania’ and ‘ Alannia,’ visiting Quebec, the 
marvellous Saguenay gorge and (by the latter boat) overland 
to New York and Washington, returning by ‘ Tuscania’ 
at an inclusive cost of £78 and £98 respectively. The tours 
begin on August 9th and 29th. I would also mention the 
nineteen-day trip of the Baltic by the well-known Cunarder 
‘Carinthia,’ which includes three days in Leningrad, for 
thirty-three guineas. I hope this famous fleet will convey 
thousands more people between the Old and New Worlds 
this coming season. 

Then there is the Round the World Cruise by Dollar Line, 
which for British tourists can be joined at Marseilles, Genoa, 
or Naples. | After Marseilles the places touched at are 
New York, Boston, Havana, Cristobal, Balboa, Port of 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Honolulu, Kobe, Shanghai, 
Hong-kong, Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, 
Port Said, Alexandria, and so to Naples again; 25,000 
miles of travel for about £280, first-class all the way, and 
with the privilege of ‘‘ stopping over” so that two years 
may be taken to encircle the world, if desired. 

The North African tours of the Compagnie Générale Trans- 
atlantique are almost over for the season ; but I have heard 
very good accounts of the comfort of the arrangements made 
by this company and there is still time to do the Casablanca 
and Marrakesh trip for instance which leaves Marseilles 
on April 12th, 15th, 22nd, 29th. The cost per person in the 
ten-seater cars, for an average stay in North Africa of twenty 
days, is £85 15s., while a private car for two persons on the 
same trip (including the journey from France and back) is 
£136. These prices include all tips to porters and in hotels, 
(the courier who accompanies the party may, perhaps, be given 
a present if he has rendered any special services, but this 
quite voluntary gift is a very different matter from the irritating 
search for small coins and the haggling which frays the 
nerves of the Oriental traveller) and all the usual incidental 
expenses of every kind. There are so many tours available 
in the Sahara that I cannot begin to catalogue them, but all 
information can be obtained at 20 Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 

F. Y.-B. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to Mrs. L. Pakenham, c/o 
Union Bank, Pitt Street, Sydney, Australia, for the fol- 
lowing :— 

Questions on Chivalry in Practice 


and in Literature 

1, Which is the oldest order of chivalry in Europe ? 

2. In what well-known ritual do we find the following, ‘‘ More 
ancient than the Golden Fleece, more honourable than the Garter ?.” 

3. In what tale of chivalry appears the following from the lips 
of a knight: ‘‘ Now order the ranks and fling wide the banners, 
for our souls are God’s, our bodies the King’s, our swords for St. 
George and for England.” 

4. How is the present day military salute said to be a survival 
from the days of chivalry ? 

5. What celebrated knight in fiction made a barber's basin serve 
for a helmet ? 

6. Of which English King was it said on his accession that 
“A knight errant had succeeded a statesman ”’ ? 

7. What Eastern nation possessed a code and practice of 
chivalry in every respect equal to that obtaining in the West ? 

8. To which English king do we owe one of the most perfect 
gems of Gothic art and with what order of chivalry was it connected? 

9. How are those knights that had been to the Crusade said 
to be distinguished on their tombs ? 

10. What fabulous animals play a large part in heraldry ? 

11. Which French king met his death whilst taking part in a 
tournament ? 

12. Where do we find a famous knight reproving a flippant 
brother-in-arms for speaking slightingly of love, and in what 
terms ? 

13. What writer of history declared that “ Chivalry is itself the 
poetry of life” ? 

Answers will be found on page vii. 





More Books of the Week 


(Continued from page_573.) 


Thanks to Herodotus and Xenophon and the Old Testament, 
the early Persian kings are more familiarly known than any 
other Eastern potentates in or before their. time. . Thus 
Professor ‘R. W. Rogers, of Princeton, in’ his leafned and 
interesting History of “Ancient: Persia (Scribners).-is. writmg 
of.monarchs who. can. be identified as- human beings and 
are not mere names. like the Babylonians and Assyrians 
before them. He begins with the rise of Cyrus from a minor 
kingdom ‘in’ Persia to the empire of the East, round about 
550 B.C. He relates the conquest of Egypt’ by Cambyses, 
the Greek. expeditions of: Darius I and: Xerxes I, and, a 
century later, the famous march of the Greek mercenaries 
with the rebel Cyrus against. his brother Artaxerxes II. The 
book ends with Alexander’s epech-making campaign that 
ended with the ruin of Darius III and the Hellenization of 
Western and Central.Asia.. The memorable story of Persia’s 
rise and fall is admirably told, and we are reminded. ence 
again of the great work that Greece did in resisting the 
barbarians against seemingly overwhelming odds. 

* * * * 

Those who know the Lower Clyde will remember the old 
but now much restored house of Ardincaple, standing up 
behind Helensburgh at the entrance to the Gareloch. Mr. 
E. R. Welles, after much patient research, has compiled an 
instructive volume on Ardincaple Castle and its Lairds 
(Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie, 31s. 6d.), which reflects very 
clearly the turbulence of the Lennox in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and shows how. Scottish baronial 
families rose and fell. The Macaulays of Ardincaple, who 
appear first in 1294 and came to an end in 1767, were, as a 
rule, partisans of the house of Lennox and opponents of 
the Campbells of Argyll. The twelfth laird in 1603 was 
indicted as an ally of the Macgregors by the Earl of Argyll, 
but was saved by his patron, Lennox, who took him to 
England in the train of James VI and I, and procured for 
him a knighthood. Mr. Welles points out that Scott lays 
some of the scenes of The Legend of. Montrose in Ardincaple, 
which he calls Darnlivarach. The book is admirably 


illustrated. 
* * * * 


The ten years of uphill work of the International Labour 
Organization (1919-1929) are clearly described and pleasingly 
illustrated by a recent publication of the International 
Labour Office. The story is told by Mr. Arthur Fontaine, 
Chairman of the Governing Body, taken up by two vice-chair- 
men, Signor Olivetti, and Mr. E. L. Poulton and brought to 
a climax by the characteristic resounding chords of M. 
Albert Thomas. Mr. H. B. Butler shows how the *‘ romantic, 
even foolhardy experiment ”’ of international administration 
has become the “ prosaic matter of fact ’ of to-day. Diagrams 
and ingenious tables. in colour complete a most refreshing 
and meritorious publication. 

* * * * 

We never tire of commending any serious attempt to 
produce a history of one’s own town or village, for the need 
is great and the workers are still relatively few. The young 
people in every. place ought to know something about the 
ways and deeds of their forefathers : yet in most cases they 
have no handy or trustworthy book to which they may refer. 
Let us therefore draw the attention of country parsons and 
leisured persons to Mr. H. M. Barron’s excellent little 
work, Your Parish History: How to Discover and Write It 
(Wells Gardner, 3s. 6d.). Here an accomplished antiquary, 
drawing on a life’s experience, gives the would-be parish 
historian invaluable hints as to where information may be 
found regarding the families, the lands, the church, the clergy; 
and so on, of the parish in bygone ages. No other country 
is so rich as ours in records of the past; the pity is that 
they are but little used. Mr. Barron shows by well-chosen 
examples, especially from Essex, how much _ interesting 
detail lies waiting for the searcher in the Record Office and 
in the printed sources. 

* * # * 


As a memento of a visit to the famous school and the old 
town beside it, nothing could be better than Rugby (A. and C. 
Black, 8s. 6d.), which contains twenty-four attractive pencil 
drawings by Mr. Joseph Pike and a short historical intro- 
duction by Mr. H. C. Bradby. ‘The school buildings, as 
seen in black and white, do not, of course, excite the sharp 
criticism to which, as Mr. Bradley hints, they are often 
subjected.- As he says, Butterfield’s striped chapel:** is best 
seen by artificial light.” Still, the drawings are faithful and 
recall pleasantly the familiar scenes. Seven of them illus- 
trate the town, and a drawing of picturesque Duncharch 
rounds off the series. 

* * * * 

We welcome the pamphlet on The Village Pump : A Guide 

to Beiter Garages, published for the Design and Industries 
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Association by Messrs. Sidgwick and Jackson (6d.). There 
is no reason why petrol pumps and garages should be unsightly, 
and the photographs in this little book suggest many excellent 
ideas for their improvement. Sir Arthur Stanley, President 
of the Royal Automobile Club, tells the motorist that 
he should ‘“ give his custom to the petrol station which does 
not offend the eye’’: he feels that this practical step -will 
ensure a general improvement in these necessities of modern 
life. Another pamphlet which we are delighted to see, published 
by the Dryden Press (6d.) for the Council for the Preservation 
of Rural England, is called Let Us Tidy Up. Here we are 
given many jingles and quotations from different papers on 
litter and its horror. It is probable that the entries which we 
quoted from our Anti-Litter Competition will be printed in 
a second pamphlet of this nature. It is often not realized 
that :— 
**, .. . empty tins and tangled strings 
And paper bags are not the things 
To scatter where a linnet sings.” 
* * * * 

Those who enjoyed the privilege of hearing Professor Mari- 
tain lecture during his recent visit to London, will be grateful 
for the excellent translation of Art and Scholasticism (7s. 6d.), 
which Messrs. Sheed and Ward have just added to their edition 
of his works. We recently reviewed another version of this 
book, charmingly produced by the St. Dominic Press under the 
title of The Philosophy of Art. The present translation, which 
is the work of Mr. J. F. Scanlan, seems to us superior ; whilst 
the addition of three new essays, and several fresh notes— 
and M. Maritain’s notes are often little essays in themselves— 
gives it a value of its own. The mingled lucidity and fervour 
of his expositions of Thomist realism are seen at their best in 
this short book ; which forms an excellent introduction to the 
work of a thinker who occupies a unique position among 
European philosophers. 

* * * * 

American Speeches, by the Rt. Hon. J. Ramsay MacDonald 
(Cape, 3s. 6d.), is a worthy record ofa very worthy achievement. 
As speeches, or as literature, they are not brilliant, but they 
do represent admirably what General Dawes in his Foreword 
calls the constructive common attitude of public sentiment 
(in Great Britain and America) upon naval disarmament. 
Let each of us echo the Prime Minister’s words ‘‘ I am out for 
a positive policy of peace.” Those who still think of peace in 
terms of war are, as he says, “‘ old fashioned ” ; their suspicions 
arise because **they have no conception of the new spirit 
that is making up its mind to dominate the world...” 

* * * * 


It seems to be in the theatre, and perhaps also in poetry, 
that the much boomed Scotch Renaissance shows most signs 
of taking shape. Of The Switchback: The Pardoner’s Tale : 
The Sunlight Sonata, by James Bridie (Constable, 7s. 6d.), 
two of the plays, The Switchback and The Sunlight Sonata, 
have been produced, one in Birmingham and one in Glasgow. 


They all of them show an apt, if somewhat sardonic wit and ~ 


a preoccupation with moral issues which is very national 
in character. We are glad to see, on the other hand, that 
the author has kept away from the bens and the glens except 
as places for picnics, and has confined the use of dialect, 
or should one say, the Scottish language, to those persons 
in the plays who are likely to have used it. All three show 
a certain awkwardness in construction, but they provide 
many excellent situations which give scope for very fine 
acting either of the classical or the modern school. 
* * * * 


It has been said that the economic history of Scotland is 
still unwritten. But recently several books have appeared 
which help to fill up the gap, and the latest recruit to that 
honourable company is The Social and Economic Development 
of Scotland before 1603 (Oliver and Boyd, 21s.), by Miss I. F. 
Grant, whose previously published Hveryday Life on an Old 
Highland Farm has given to many so much delight. This, 
her new volume, a thorough and carefully documented work, 
exhibits the economic background, against which seethed the 
age-long turbulence of Scotland. When the Devil showed all 
the countries of the world to our Lord, the saying ran that ** he 
kept his mickle thoomb upon Scotland,” so that it should not 
be enriched by Divine benevolence. Right up to the Indus- 
trial Revolution Scotland remained poor, and save for the 
luxury of the trading communities in the burghs, it was so 
during all the period under notice. Add to poverty a quarrel- 
some and lawless population in the Lowlands and in the High- 
lands a clan-system (excellently described by Miss Grant) 
which regarded robbery as one of the recognized professions, 
and you have all the elements for producing national unrest. 
And yet this raging, poverty-stricken, quarrelsome people 
freed its serfs long before England did, for the manorial 
system which did so much to rivet the lord’s chain on the serf 
took no real root in Scotland. The Scot was never a person 
fond of compromise : passionately he desired liberty, and the 
price of liberty was poverty. All good reference libraries 
should possess this book. 


a, 
— 


Finance—Public & Private 
The Year’s Deficit 


I po not propose to waste the time of readers of thesg 
columns by arguing at any length as to whether the 
responsibility for the past year’s realized deficit of 
£14,523,000 is to be charged to the ex-Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Winston Churchill, or to Mr. Snowden, 

I think that the impartial observer can scarcely {jj 
to come to the conclusion that the responsibility may 
fairly be divided between the two. In the matter of 
the Stamp revenue, in particular, Mr. Churchill seems 
to me to have erred on the side of optimism in anticipating 
last year a further expansion, inasmuch as the bj 
revenue of the previous year was obviously connected 
with the abnormal activity on the Stock Exchange and 
in new capital creations. On the other hand, there can 
also be little doubt that the revenue during the second 
half of the year was adversely affected to a serious 
extent, not so much by the advent of a Labour Govem. 
ment as by the fact that it soon became evident that 
the new Ministry was about to add greatly to the total 
expenditure for the new financial year. Moreover—and 
the argument has nothing to do with the general question 
of Free Trade or Protection—uncertainty. with regard 
to Safeguarding duties in the silk and certain other 
industries undoubtedly had a restraining effect upon 
certain forms of trade activity. 

THe Year's RESULTS. 

Briefly, the history of the past fiscal year is as follows, 
Mr. Churchill a year ago budgeted for a decline in the 
revenue of £12,024,000; the actual shrinkage was 
£23,915,000, and with a marked increase in expenditure 
Mr. Churchill’s anticipated surplus of just over £4,000,000 
has given place to the large deficit already mentioned. 

» Without going into the various details of the revenue 
for the past year, there are two points which stand out 
with some prominence. When the Tea Duty was 
remitted a year ago it was hoped that the revenue loss 
would be made up by expansion elsewhere, but the heavy 
drop of £6,500,000 in Excise reflects the general industrial 
depression. The other feature is concerned with the 
results of direct taxation. The ex-Chancellor had 
evidently hoped that the recent waning tendency of 
Income and Super-tax revenue would be made up during 
the past year, and he budgeted for an increase of 
£3,700,000; the actual increase, however, is under 
£50,000. Moreover, the poor results for the past vear 
follow unsatisfactory figures a year ago, when there 
was a fall in the Income and Super-tax revenue of about 
£17,000,000. Clearly, this branch of revenue gives plain 
indications of suffering from excessive strain. 

Tue SInkinG Funp. 

A further point arising out of the past year’s accounts 
requires special mention, for it is one which ought to be 
kept well in mind in considering the prospects for the 
coming year. Briefly, it is this, that the amount which 
should have been received from revenue during the past 
year to meet the full requirements of the Sinking Fund 
fell completely short of those requirements, so that to 
mect the demands of what is known as the Statutory 
Sinking Funds—that is, the funds definitely attached 
to particular Loans—fresh borrowing had to be resorted 
to, and to that extent, of course, the term “ Sinking 
Fund ” is a misnomer, because to the extent that new 
borrowing is involved there is no real reduction in the 
national indebtedness. 

Tue Buvcer. 

I notice that in considering the problem which now 
confronts Mr. Snowden in the next Budget some writers 
have made the mistake of supposing that the deficit 
of the year which has passed increases the sum which 
the Chancellor has to obtain in his new Budget. That 
is to say, supposing for the sake of argument that the 
prospective deficit in the Budget was £40,000,000, there 
would have to be added to it the £14,500,000 deficit 
from the past year. Such, of course, is not the case; 

(Continued on page 589) 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





ASSOCIATED PORTLAND CEMENT 
MANUFACTURERS, LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY TURNOVER 





MR. P. MALCOLM STEWART’S REVIEW OF INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 





{xa thirty-first annual general meeting of the Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on March 3lst at River 
Plate House, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C. 

Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart (Chairman and one of the managing 
directors) presided. 

The Secretary (Mr. J. A. White) having read the notice con- 
yening the meeting, and the report of the auditors having been 
read by Mr. H. C. Howard, representing Messrs. Crewdson Youatt 
and Howard, the auditors, 

The Chairman said: Ladies and gentlemen,—I presume it is 

your wish to take the report and accounts as read. 
“ Turning to the profit and loss account, you will see that the 
balance of profit on the trading account at £575,484 is more by 
£7,468 than last year’s figure. This increase, however, is largely 
set off by the reduction in receipts from interests and dividends, 
which at £358,836 show a decrease of £6,421. The total revenue 
for the year at, £935,115 shows a small increase of £536. We are 
able, after providing for debenture stock interest and sinking 
funds, the dividend on the Five and a-Half per Cent. Preference 
shares, and after making the same allocation to depreciation 
reserves as last year, to recommend again the payment of a dividend 
of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary share capital. 

The results obtained are due to the progressive reductions 
effected in the cost of manufacture and to the satisfactory turnover 
for the year, despite the serious setback sustained during the 
first three months, when building operations were almost brought to 
a standstill by severe weather. 

State oF Basic INDUSTRIES. 

The past year will long be remembered for the depressed con- 
ditions experienced in important industries, the collapse of the 
boom in speculation, and the severe financial losses suffered. For 
some it will stand out as a black year. Every avenue is being 
explored for an explanation of the wide extent of unemployment 
and the unsatisfactory state of our basic industries. Whatever 
the merit or outcome of the solutions recently offered, it is a good 
thing that many have been shaken out of a state of apathy and 
compelled to give a closer consideration to the fundamental causes 
of our industrial depression. Further, we have been helped to 
visualize the wide interests and responsibilities which we possess 
as citizens of a great nation and of an Empire offering unrivalled 
opportunity for commercial expansion. Nevertheless, it would 
be a fatal mistake to assume that any changes in our economic 
system can of themselves bring back prosperity. This cannot be 
achieved without we become less insular in our conceptions and 
more adaptable to the requirements of post-War conditions, less 
self-satisfied with past performance and better prepared to face 
the future with keener mental alertness and renewed energy and 
enterprise. 

THE Banks AND INDUSTRY. 

The chairmen of the big banks rightly explain it is not their 
business to provide industry with permanent capital; they do not 
like frozen credits. There is no need for apprehension ; there 
are ample financial resources and enough enterprise available in 
the City of London to help industries, ready for reconstruction on 
sound lines, whose management has not shown lack of vision with 
regard to policy or lack of understanding with regard to labour 
problems. 

Recent references to the relations between the banks and 
industry give the impression that the banks have been backward 
in helping industry. Surely, this is far from being the case. Have 
not some of the banks been too generous in lending to plausible 
borrowers with little practical knowledge or experience, who, 
under the guise of helping industry, ply the trade of manufacturing 
share values on the Stock Exchange ? (Hear, hear.) The opera- 
tions of such borrowers are often aided by the astounding optimism 
of a section of the Press proclaimed to the accompaniment. of 
personal paragraphs so flattering to vanity. Some journalists 
have shown an extraordinary aptitude for puffing new ventures 
and but little inclination for making intelligent inquiry or investiga- 
tion on which to base a sound judgment for the benefit of their 
readers. We have passed through a period of boom flotations 
when almost anything could be pushed on to the gullible public. 
What a wonderful opportunity for the Press to have rendered 
Service to its readers by sound common-sense advice, but how 
little it was availed of. It is not only the subscribing public that 
suffer, but also the industries concerned. 

We are constantly being asked to interest ourselves in new 
processes and inventions. They sometimes look good on paper, 
but when tested by men of common sense and practical experience 
it ls neer'y always found impracticable to establish them successfully. 
Such propositions, however, often offer a ready opportunity for a rake 
off by the company promoter before their inglorious career ends 
in liquidation and extinction. How few inventions become com- 
mercially successful. 

PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE NEEDED. 

The salvation of industry will not come through its being run by 
the Government, banking institutions, or accountants; each of 
these may become an invaluable ally when rightly employed, 





Supreme control should be in the hands of those with practical 
experience and a record of successful management. Experience 
is one of the few things which cannot be found ready made. A 
good qualification for managing a big undertaking is to have made 
a success of a smaller one, and perhaps one of the greatest aids 
to expending wisely shareholders’ money is to have had to expend 
money with the sure knowledge that failure touched one’s own 
pocket. This experience automatically gives the feeling that it 
is one’s own being ventured. Where industry needs reformation 
it must be reformed from within. 

I do not believe any industry lacks men with the brains to 
reorganize. There are too many people pulling the strings of 
industry who have never been through the mill and gained a 
practical and technical experience. Those with practical experi- 
ence should have a chance to work their way through. Do not 
call in a tinker to do a tailor’s job or expect men eminent in the 
professions or clever theorists whose advice may be essential on 
particular issues, but who have not the experience or instincts 
of a manufacturer, to be best qualified to undertake the reorganiza- 
tion of industry. 

Boarp’s RECONSTRUCTION PROGRAMME COMPLETED. 

The past year, the fifth since the reorganization of the Board 
and management, is an important one in the history of the company, 
because it marks the completion of the programme of reconstruction 
outlined when I first addressed you in 1925. 

Before surveying the progress made during the period, may 
I again refresh your memory as to the programme itself and the 
policy on which it was based; for this purpose I will quote from 
my speech of that year. After reviewing the history of the company 
since its inception, pointing out the disabilities from which it 
suffered owing to over-capitalization, I said :— 

‘“ What is the remedy ? It appears to me there are two main 
methods of tackling such a problem. One is by the reduction of 
capital with corresponding depreciation of fixed assets ; the other 
is by improving the value of the assets so that they more truly 
represent the figure at which they stand in the balance sheet. In 
our case I should like to see both these methods employed, but, 
frankly, under the present circumstances I consider there is no 
justification for writing down the capital. 

““The policy advocated and adopted by the Board is that we 
should improve the earning capacity of our assets by modernizing 
our two largest works—Bevans and Swanscombe. I do not mean 
patching them up: I mean reconstructing them so as to give an 
efficiency at least second to none in the country.” 

That was the policy and programme promised. Let us now see 
how it has been fulfilled by our works control, by our selling 
organization and what is the relative financial position of the 
company to-day as represented by the figures in the balance sheet 
in comparison with those of six years ago. 

BevAN, SWANSCOMBE AND CROWN WORKS. 

At the Bevan works, which had been closed since 1921, twelve 
rotary kilns with a capacity of 250,000 tons per annum have been 
scrapped and an entirely new works constructed with four kilns 
having a capacity of 500,000 tons per annum. In addition, we 
have constructed a deep-water jetty which enables us to load 
direct cargoes for all parts of the world. 

At Swanscombe we have replaced the original sixteen rotary 
kilns by three modern kilns with a capacity of 400,000 tons per 
annum; further, the whole of the grinding and packing plants 
have been concentrated and modernized and electrically operated 
excavators and up-to-date washing plant installed to handle the 
raw materials both there and at Bevans. In addition, the output 
of the Kent works, purchased in 1922, has been increased by 50 
per cent. 

At the Crown works, to avail of the best shipping facilities on 
the River Medway, the old plant has been scrapped and a modern 
rotary kiln has been installed. We have scrapped multiple steam 
and other power units by the installation of electrical power at 
our Thames, Medway and inland works. 

PRESENT PRODUCTIVE CaPACcity. 

Your company to-day has a productive capacity of a million 
and a-half tons per annum from efficient rotary kiln plants, which 
is fully 250,000 tons more than that aimed at in our original pro- 
gramme. (Applause.) 

I do not want you to go away with the impression that we have 
merely modernised our kilns. Every stage in the process of 
manufacture has been tackled, and the complete plants brought 
up-to-date and to a state of efticioncy second to none with the help 
of our research department and the adoption of our own technical 
methods, which are kept up-to-date by first-hand information 
from all parts of the world. At the same time that this heavy 
reconstruction work has been in progress we have improved our 
quality to a point that pegs Blue Circle products are a recognised 
standard. Our thanks are due to Mr. A. C. Davis, the managing 
director in charge of our works control, and to our engineering, 


(Continued on page 588.) 
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(Continued from page 587.) 
technical and executive staffs for so successfully carrying through 
this programme. (Applause.) 


THe Sates Sipe. 

We will now see what has been accomplished on the sales side of 
the business, and it must be remembered it is more difficult to sell 
cement than to manufacture it. Since 1924 we have increased our 
sales in every department and much enlarged the facilities for ‘the 
prompt service of our customers. The hard task of maintaining an 
adequate margin of profit will be at once realized when I tell you 
that our group net selling price in all markets is 25 per cent. lower 
than five years ago. Because the raw materials can often be 
cheaply won it is wrongly assumed that the task of manufacturing 
and establishing a new brand of cement is a simple one. Few 
realize the slow rate of turnover of capital and other vital economic 
factors. I doubt if a single cement company established in this 
country within the last ten years has fulfilled the promises made 
in its prospectus. However, our sales organization has increased 
the tonnage of Blue Circle cement sold, which to-day exceeds the 
aggregate tonnage of cement sold by all our competitors. A 
valuable goodwill and prestige has been established for all Blue 
Circle products. 

FERROCRETE. 

An outstanding sales feature is our successful marketing of Ferro- 
crete, the rapid-hardening cement. Ferrocrete has revolutionized 
concrete construction by the saving of time which it affords to 
users. Wo have, of course, had our imitators—this is the inevitable 
price of suecess—but Ferrocrete has easily maintained its supremacy. 
It is no longer a novelty but a necessity, as is proven by our rapidly 
increasing sales. 

Export TRADE. 

Despite the keenness of foreign competition, aided by low wages, 
tariffs, favourable exchange rates, and sometimes by subsidies, 
we have expanded our export trade to a remarkable degree. Last 
year we exported close on 800,000 tons, an increase of 45 per cent. 
over the quantity shipped abroad in 1924. (Applause.) 

This has been accomplished by improved overseas sales service. 
We have appointed representatives who reside abroad and study 
on the spot the requirements of our overseas customers. The sun 
never sets on the cement shipped from our works on the Thames to 
every part of the world. These results could not have been obtained 
had we not by our works reconstruction put ourselves in a position 
to compete by taking low prices. Our increased trade has absorbed 
to a considerable degree the reduction in the number of employees 
due to rationalization. 

Tue Home Demanp. 

The home demand for Portland cement has grown, stimulated by 
our intensive campaign of advertising and propaganda, supervised 
by General Critchley, for educating potential consumers as to the 
manifold uses of cement, but it must be remembered if the picture 
is to be seen in the right light that we have throughout the period 
laboured under an adverse condition common to the majority of 
industries in this little island. I refer to overproduction, the night- 
mare of the manufacturer. It has been our constant evil companion 
through these years of effort. The productive capacity of the United 
Kingdom has increased at a higher rate than the growth of the 
consumption. We have had to contend with overproduction and 
consequently low prices. You will, I am sure, agree that the results 
obtained reflect the greatest credit on Mr. Harold Anderson, our 
managing director in charge of our sales organization, who is ably 
assisted by Mr. Chapman in the export and Mr. Charleton in the 
home market and by an indefatigable staff and representatives. 
(Applause.) 

Some ILtuMINATING FiauReEs. 

I have outlined the nature of the improvements and extensions 
made at the works and of the expansion of sales in all markets. 
We will now see how the fulfilment of our programme has affected 
the financial structure of the company as set out in the balance- 
sheet. Since the beginning of 1924 we have spent over 
£1,600,000 on reconstruction and new plant, yet to-day our fixed 
assets at £6,020,000 stand in our books at £566,000 less than in 1924. 
(Applause.) During the period the Preference share capital has 
been increased by £35,000 and the Ordinary share capital by 
£242,785 issued in 1927 and further by £500,000 issued in 1928, 
bringing up the total of the Ordinary shares issued to £3,000,000. 

We have increased the total share capital by £777,785, but we 
have during the period under review reduced the amount outstanding 
in debenture stocks, debentures and mortgages by no less than 
£777,182. The extinction of prior charges is thus within a few 
hundred pounds of the amount of fresh share capital subscribed. 
To get at the true position it is necessary to compare the surplus 
assets now available with those available five years ago. To-day 
our cash in hand, at bankers, on deposit, and investments in Govern- 
ment and other liquid securities at cost, less depreciation, stand at 
over £1,100,000, as compared with £440,000 six years ago, and the 
net improvement in our liquid assets position is some £375,000. 

The investment account is a strong point in a sound balance- 
sheet. All our investments in subsidiary and allied companies 
stand at a low valuation. The book value of our holding in British 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., Ordinary shares alone is 
approximately £1,600,000 less than their market value to-day. 
(Applause.) No one is happier at the results obtained than Mr. 
Alfred Stevens, who has for many years watched over our finances. 
(Applause.) 

Tue WorkK OF THE LAST Few YEArs. 

To summarize the position, we have modernized and extended 
our plants, concentrating production in large units at economic sites, 
thus materially increasing the intrinsic value of our fixed assets ; 





at the same time we have reduced the figure at which they stand in 
the balance-sheet. Further, we have strengthened our financial 
resources. 

The net profits available last year for the service of the Preferenca 
and Ordinary share dividends were nearly three times as great ag 
in 1924, although in that year £50,000 less was placed to depreciation, 
Lastly, but by no means of least importance, we have provided for 
our employees improved conditions. 

While we have been steadily steering our good ship through the 
shoals we have had to ward off a heavy attack directed not only 
against our trade, but to capture the ship itself. During the fight 
we kept silent, confident in the ultimate issue. Now we are not 
only in port, but have refitted. (Applause.) 


RATIONALIZATION. 

Thus have we rationalized our section of the industry; we set to 
work to do so before this term had become so hard-worked. What 
is rationalization ? The best simple definition I have seen is that 
it is the application of common sense to industrial problems. Thig 
definition certainly fits our case. 

With our group of widespread works and reduced costs of produc. 
tion we are in a far stronger position than ever before to meet 
competition. During the early part of the period which I have just 
reviewed the operations of the Cement Makers’ Federation enabled 
prices to be stabilized to a considerable degree. This was followed 
by a period of severe competition, from which the industry has not 
fully recovered. Price warfare is demoralizing, and its effects are 
felt to-day. When I state we are in a strong position to meet com- 
petition it must not be inferred that we are looking for trouble; 
our record furnishes ample evidence that we appreciate the necessity 
for and the value of constructive work. 

The tendency to-day is for rationalization to displace the older 
methods of co-operation, such as gentlemen’s agreements and cartels, 
which have proved invaluable. Rationalization has already been 
successfully accomplished, as far as our own extensive interests are 
concerned, and the ideal we hold steadily before us is to obtain the 
co-operation of others so as to extend it to the cement industry as 
a whole. Most objectives worthy of attainment take time and 
patience, but it is always well to have a goal to aim at. 

OVERSEAS INVESTMENTS. 

Just a word with regard to our investments in cement works 
situated in British Columbia, South Africa, Mexico and India. 
They have all done well during the past year, and their prospects are 
good. We are now engaged in doubling the plant of the Indian 
works, in which we are jointly interested with the British Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Ltd. 

The year has opened well, favoured by good weather. The 
demand for Portland cement is above the average for these early 
months, and there is evidence of much constructional work to be 
undertaken. Selling prices remain on the low side, but we should 
obtain from our reconstructed works the advantage of further 
economies provided these are not offset by increased prices for coal. 
Consequently, if the demand continues to improve we hope to present 
to you a satisfactory report when we meet next year. 

Before closing may I again express our thanks to our staff, repre- 
sentatives and employees at home and overseas for their hard work 
and loyal co-operation, which have been invaluable? I am sure 
that our shareholders will heartily support this. (Applause.) 

The Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts and the approval of the dividends paid, and recom- 
mended to be paid, including a dividend of 8 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares. 

TRIBUTE TO THE CHAIRMAN. 

Sir Philip A. M. Nash, K.C.M.G., C.B. (the vice-chairman), said: 
Ladies and gentlemen, before formally seconding this resolution 
I would like to make one or two remarks without which I think this 
occasion would not be complete. Our Chairman, in a very interesting 
speech, devoted much of it to reviewing what we may call a five 
years’ period of reconstruction, and he has, I am sure with our 
full approval, paid tribute to the able management and the able 
staff which have assisted in this reconstruction. As vice-chairman, 
I have been closely associated with the management throughout 
this period, and I would like, and I am sure I shall have the approval 
of the management and staff in doing so, to pay a proper tribute to 
the work of the Chairman himself. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Stewart 
has brought to us not only a wide experience of affairs generally, 
but he has brought to our counsels a long and unique experience of 
the cement industry. I hope that now that the period of recon- 
struction is over we may look forward to many years of his associa- 
tion with this company to show us the same powers of leadership 
and the same wide experience and geod counsel that we have had 
during this vital period to this company. (Hear, hear.) I now 
beg formally to second the motion before the meeting. (Applause.) 

The resolution was carried unanimously, 

The retiring directors, Mr. W. J. Firth and Mr. P. J. Pybus, 
C.B.E., M.P., were unanimously re-elected, and the auditors, Messrs. 
Crewdson Youatt and Howard, were unanimously reappointed. 

Mr. R. B. Pearson, in proposing a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
managing directors and other members of the Board, and all 
associated with the company, said that his task in doing this was 
rendered very much easier by reason of the admirable address they 
had just listened to from the Chairman. (Hear, hear.) He express- 
ed the hope that the widest publicity would be given to the admirable 
phrases Mr. Stewart had used in regard to the sound policy required 
to be observed by all those interested in industry. 

Mr. E. G. Ridpath seconded the motion, and it was unanimously 
accorded. 

A brief acknowledgement by the Chairman concluded the 
proceedings. 
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(Continued from page 586.) 


deficits are not carried forward, they simply mean that 
the money is borrowed and that the Floating Debt is 
increased to that extent. However, Mr. Snowden’s 
task will be sufficiently formidable without having to 
deal retrospectively with the deficit for 1929-30. 


Tue New DEricrr. 


With the exception of the figures of the Consolidated 
Fund charges, all the Estimates of Expenditure have 
now been published, and following upon what I have 
ust said with regard to the failure of the revenue 
during the past year to provide for the full requirements 
of the Sinking Fund, it is scarcely likely that Mr. Snowden 
can estimate for a smaller amount under that head. 
Therefore, it looks as though his new Expenditure 
chargeable against revenue for 1930-31 would be nearly 
£782,000,000. If, therefore, we assume that the revenue 
for the current year is simply to be maintained at the level 
of last year, it is evident that there will be a prospective 
deficit to be met in the new Budget of round about 
£48,000,000. The seriousness of this large prospective 
deficit is, of course, increased by the very fact of the 
industrial depression because it seems unlikely that the 
Chancellor will feel justified in anticipating any great 
expansion in revenue for the coming year. 

A Virau QUESTION. 

Clearly, then, new sources of income will have to be 
sought, and here again the difficulty of the Chancellor’s 
task is increased by the fact that he will, of course, be 
desirous of avoiding, as far as may be possible, the placing 
of any imposts calculated to aggravate the present 
conditions of depression and unemployment. He cannot 
—nor is he likely to—ignore the Sinking Fund claims 
because he knows that on the maintenance of the national 
credit depends the chances of being able to accomplish 
Debt Conversions on lines favourable to the Exchequer 
and, therefore, to the taxpayer. He may, of course, elect 
to further advance the Income and Super-tax with 
special reference to unearned incomes. Without, however, 
attempting to determine the question of whether such a 
course would be just or not, having regard to the heavy 
burdens already existing, I suggest that we are now right 
up against the vital and much disputed point of how 
far the heaviness of direct taxation by its encroachment 
upon liquid resources reacts unfavourably upon the 
eneral industrial and economic situation of the country. 

ery large sums have been expended in recent years 
upon so-called social services, or as some would describe 
it upon unproductive outlays. If the country cannot 
afford these outlays, the question arises as to whether 
by reason of reaction upon industrial activity and 
prosperity generally, greater injury is not inflicted upon 
the entire community than would have been inflicted 
if the so-called social services had not been rendered. 
The question is a supremely interesting one, and it looks 
as though each year we were getting to closer grips with 
the problem, Artuur W. Kivpy. 


Financial Notes 


REACTIONARY MARKETS. 

Various circumstances combined to impart a more sober 
tone to the stock markets during the past week. The big 
deficit in the national accounts, referred to elsewhere, was in 
itself a sobering influence, increasing anxiety with regard 
to the forthcoming Budget. A more potent influence, 
however, was the revival of activity in the New York stock 
markets, the revival occasioning some fears lIest a 
recrudescence of the Wall Street boom might impair the 
confident hopes which have been formed of an easy Money 
Market during the greater part of the present year. It is 
possible, too, that the investment market was somewhat 
affected by the indications of numerous capital flotations of 
the trustee order, while allowance has also to be made for the 
fact that a certain amount of the recent buying of gilt-edged 
stocks was of the professional kind so that realizations were 
to be expected. At a lower level the undertone of the markets 
appears to be quite firm, though it looks as though there 
would now be a tendency for business to slacken until after 
the secrets of the Budget have been disclosed. 


(Continued on page 590.) 





COMPANY MEETING: 


VICKERS LIMITED 


FUTURE OF THE SHIPBUILDING AND ARMAMENT 
INDUSTRIES 


SPEECH BY SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE. 





THE annual general meeting of Vickers Limited was held on 
March 31st at the Hotel Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (chairman of 
the company), presided. 

The chairman at the outset referred with regret to the death of 
Sir Vincent Caillard. 

In moving the adoption of the report and accounts he said that 
their cash and Government securities amounted to £5,437,082, and 
were a source of great strength to the company, as the fact that 
they could finance orders on deferred payment terms enabled them 
to secure work which otherwise would not be obtainable. One 
of the most gratifying features of the operations of the past year 
had been the success achieved by the Vickers-Armstrongs works at 
Barrow and Elswick. The works in the south, at Erith and Dart- 
ford, had also done well. The total net trading profits for the 
past year of these works now controlled by Vickers-Armstrongs, 
before making provision for the loss of the English Steel Corpore- 
tion, amounted to, approximately, £750,000, a result not unsatis- 
factory, having regard to the present conditions of trade. 

The proposals for naval disarmament, if successful, might 
naturally have an adverse effect on the trading results of Vickers- 
Armstrongs should any material reduction in armaments result. 


RATIONALIZING SHIPBUILDING. 


The chairman then referred briefly to the steps which had been 
taken by British shipbuilders to deal collectively with the problem 
of the elimination of redundant shipbuilding capacity. If, as 
anticipated, the result was to place the shipbuilding industry on a 
sound economic basis, everyone connected with the industry— 
workmen and employers alike—would benefit, and Vickers-Arm- 
strongs, as one of the largest shipbuilding concerns in the country, 
together with those in their employ, would share in any improve- 
ment which the new scheme might bring about. 

Last year he referred to the fact that they were at a considerable 
disadvantage compared with some of their foreign competitors, 
who could give long-credit terms for naval and other armament 
work because of the assistance afforded by their respective Govern- 
ments, and, consequently, work which otherwise would be available 
for their company was lost because they could not run the whole 
risk unaided. It was very disheartening that foreign shipbuilding 
companies were able to obtain such work because of the guarantees 
given by their Governments, whereas the British Government 
specifically excluded armaments from the export credit scheme. 

REGRETTABLE RaAttway Pouicy. 

It was to be regretted that the home railway companies stil! 
persisted in manufacturing the greater proportion of their carriages 
and wagons. Such action hindered the progress of the export 
trade, as prices would be proportionately reduced if a larger volume 
of work passed through the shops, and a greater share of foreign 
orders would thereby be secured. 

The German railway equipment industry had been rationalized 
with benefit both to the railway companies and to the independent 
manufacturers, and shareholders in home railways would ulti- 
mately gain if the German example were followed in this country. 

Regarding the aviation interests, Vickers had been very much 
in the limelight during the past year. One of the subsidiary 
companies built the R100—the largest airship in the world—and 
they were naturally proud that a supermarine seaplane again had 
won the Schneider Cup, that the three British competitors’ machines 
in that race were constructed by the Supermarine Company, and 
that the world’s record of 357.7 miles per hour was held by a 
seaplane built at their works at Southampton. 

Aviation was a new industry, its possibilities were great, its 
practicability as a means of transport in territories without railways 
was already proved, and they hoped that by maintaining the British 
standard of safety, reliability, and performance, they would obtain 
an increasing amount of work in that branch. 

THe OUTLOOK. 

With regard to the future of the company, it was important 
that shareholders should realize the position and draw their own 
conclusions. Vickers Ltd. was now a holding company. The 
Armament business was in the hands of Vickers-Armstrongs, in 
which company Vickers were far the largest shareholders, and 
which in its turn was the largest shareholder in the English Steel 
Corporation, makers of heavy and light steel forgings, and other 
purely commercial steels. ; ; 

Other interests were represented by their holdings in the Metro- 
politan-Cammell Company, manufacturers of rolling stock of all 
kinds. Vickers were the sole proprietors of Vickers Aviation and 
the Supermarine Company, and of certain other smaller businesses 
such as Ioco; Cooke, Troughton, and Simms; and Bobys. The 
interests are varied but they were predominantly dependent upon 
armaments and shipbuilding. As regards the former, shareholders 
knew the situation and the world tendency. As regards the latter, 
50 per cent. of the berths in this country were vacant. 

He was not pessimistic as to the future, but he warned share- 
holders that a difficult period was ahead. Their great strength 
lay in their financial position. That enabled them, with com- 
parative equanimity to pass through even a prolonged period of 
bad trade and to be ready on the first sign of revival to make the 
most of the opportunities which might occur, 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


REMARKABLE PROGRESS 





SIR ENOCH HILL’S ADDRESS 


Tue annual meeting of the Halifax Building Society was held on 
March 31st at the Café Royal, Halifax. Sir Enoch Hill, J.P. (Presi- 
dent and Managing Director of the Society), presided. 

The Chairman, moving the adoption of the Report and Statement 
of Accounts, in the course of his speech, said: ‘Taking first the net 
income for the year, excluding the realisation of investments, 
the amount received exceeded the enormous sum of £29,000,000, 
a result which is most gratifying in view of the unfavourable 
conditions of trade and industry which have prevailed throughout 
the country, and more particularly in the northern districts. 

SOUNDNESS AND STABILITY. 

The assets have increased during the past year by £5,239,301, 
and now amount to the sum of £59,394,342. It is worthy of note 
that the assets of the Society represent approximately one-fifth 
of the aggregate assets of all the one thousand or so building societies 
in operation in the kingdom. Not only have the assets increased 
in this remarkable way, but I am speaking well within the mark 
when I say that the soundness and stability of the Society, and 
the high-class character of its business, have been maintained at 
a level which places the Society in the forefront with the strongest 
financial institutions in the country. The share and deposit funds 
amount to £57,376,744, showing an increase of £4,910,942 over the 
preceding year. In the same period 84,701 new accounts were 
opened, and the total number of shareholders’ and depositors’ 
accounts remaining open at the end of the year was 397,681, being 
an addition of 35,714. 

MortTGAGE DEPARTMENT. 
he mortgage department has shown great activity during 
the twelve months, and there has been a greatly increased demand 
for advances, mainly for the purpose of erecting or purchasing 
houses for the personal occupation of the borrowers. 

For many years the Society has been the largest lender of money 
for home purchase in the country, and the policy of the directors 
of giving preference to advances to assist borrowers to acquire 
houses for personal occupation has been steadily kept in view 
during the past year. This is indicated by the fact that of the total 
number of mortgages 96,679, or 81 per cent., are for sums of less 
than £500 each, and the average amount owing on each mortgage 
to the Society is only £377. 

Liquip REsovuRcEs. 

The liquid assets of the Society, consisting of cash in banks, British 
Government Securities, and loans to municipal corporations and 
local authorities, have been further strengthened during the period 
under review,,and amount to £13,989,690, a figure representing 
nearly 25 per cent. of the total funds due to the Society’s investors, 

Bonvusres MAINTAINED. 

Tho profit for the year has increased in a fair proportion to the 
increase of assets, and after meeting all expenses and income 
tax, and crediting all interest and bonus due to shareholders and 
depositors, there remains a surplus profit for the year of £455,339, 
being an increase over the preceding year of £40,464. Out of this 
surplus the directors recommend the distribution of bonuses at 
the same rate as in the previous year, namely, £1 10s. per cent., 
upon the amount standing to the credit of paid-up shareholders, 
Class I., and to the subscription shareholders, in addition to the 
interest of £3 10s. per cent., a bonus of £2 10s. per cent. upon the 
total amount paid by them up to the end of the preceding financial 
year. The directors also recommend that the sum of £20,000 be 
granted to the staff superannuation fund, and that £30,000 be 
written off the Society’s office properties account. 

The total of undivided profits, constituting the reserve fund, 
at the end of the year was £2,017,598, an increase of £328,359. The 
whole of this fund is invested in trustee securities whicu are non- 
variable in their capital value. Having regard to the high-class 
character of the Society’s business, I think you will agree that a 
reserve of over £2,000,000 provides an adequate protection against 
any possible contingency affecting the Society’s securities which 
could happen within the range of one’s imagination. Every depositor 
and investor can, therefore, with the utmost confidence, regard 
their investments with the Society as absolutely gilt-edged. The 
reserve funds, invested as they are, yield a return of over £100,000 
a year, which is a valuable contribution towards the expenses of 
management. 

WoNDERFUL PROGRESS. 

The progress of the Halifax Building Society can, I think, be 
described as no less than wonderful. A comparison with the combined 
operations of the Halifax Permanent and Halifax Equitable Societies 
five years ago shows that the total assets have increased from 
£27,241,963 to £59,394,342; the number of open accounts has 
increased from 204,745 to 397,681; the undivided profit or reserve 
has increased from £707,909 to £2,017,598. 

During the past year there has been gained further experience 
of the effect of the amalgamation of the two Societies. This has 
been very gratifying, and the benefits are constantly accumulating, 
resulting in greater economy and efficiency. The increase in the assets 
during the two years since the amalgamation has been no less than 
£12,412,859. 

The report, having been seconded by Sir James Hinchliffe, J.P., 
was approved, 
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(Continued from page 589.) 
Premium Hunters Busy. 


Readers of these columns, if they were not well acquainted 
with the ways of finance, might imagine that the great rush 
for some of the recent new issues of capital denotes a sudden 
and great increase in the volume of savings available fo; 
investment. When we hear reports that applications for the 
Bristol and Birmingham Loans together possibly amounted 
to £150,000,000, visions arise of colossal sums awaiting to be 
invested. The actual explanation, however, is more simple, 
A few weeks ago, when equally good securities were offered 
the response on the part of the public was small. That; 
however, did not necessarily reflect a drying up of investment 
resources any more than the recent rush represents a sudden 
addition to the nation’s savings. The explanation is that 
whereas two months ago markets were so dull that applications 
for new issues were confined to the really genuine investor, 
the recent boom in gilt-edged stocks has created such premiums 
on new issues of capital that there has been a big speculative 
rush to obtain allotments with the idea of securing a quick 
profit in the shape of the premium on the scrips. 

* * * * 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA. 

There are few better or more conservatively managed 
institutions than our leading Eastern banks, and this is now 
being evidenced in the manner in which they are passing through 
the difficult times in China and the less prosperous trade 
conditions which have prevailed in India during the past year. 
At the recent meeting of the National Bank of India, the 
chairman, Sir Charles McLeod, was able to show that in spite 
of a slight decline in the profits, the amount divisible for the 
year was actually somewhat larger, and after setting aside 
£60,000 in reduction of Premises Account the directors are 
able to repeat the allocation of £50,000 to Officers’ Pension 
Fund, and to pay a dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per 
annum, free of tax, carrying forward £278,461, which is a 
rather larger amount than a year ago. With regard to condi- 
tions in India, Sir Charles expressed the view that, always 
provided that the country was not disturbed by internal 
dissensions of a more serious character than the Board saw 
reason to fear, a revival of business was probable sooner or 
later, though the immediate future must, of course, to some 
extent be affected by the increase in Indian taxation. In 
view of the many years of excellent management and control 
by the Board, it is certainly not surprising that a shareholder 
should have raised the point of the very modest character of 
the directors’ fees,the hope being expressed by him that steps 
might be taken for providing for some increase. 

* * * * 
Tue Prosiems oF INDUSTRY. 

The observations made by Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart at the 
recent meeting of the Associated Portland Cement Manv- 
facturers with regard to industrial reconstruction and industrial 
problems were certainly justified by the record of the present 
Board. Rather less than five years ago the company was faced 
with the fact that the industry required modernisation, and 
since 1925 the company’s works have been entirely rebuilt, 
and now have a capacity of 1,500,000 tons per annum. In 
the meantime, selling prices have declined, and it is evident 
that but for the foresight of the directors in foreseeing and 
solving the problem of reducing costs by increased efficiency 
at the works, the position would not be as good as it is to-day. 

* * * * 
VICKERS. 

It is not surprising that at the recent meeting of Vickers 
Sir Herbert Lawrence drew attention to the fact that one 
effect of the non-extension of the Export Credits Scheme to 
armaments was to place British manufacturers at a dis- 
advantage with others abroad whose Governments gave 
financial facilities. Moreover, as a result of the absence of 
such facilities, employment was lost to skilled workers in 
our own country without any reduction in world armaments 
being secured. While frankly recognizing the possibility 
that a successful outcome of the Naval Conference might 
affect the company’s profits, Sir Herbert Lawrence uttered 
the warning that even if a reduction in the size and weight 
of the Navy was found practicable, consistent with the safety 
of the country and of the Empire, no Government could 
afford to destroy the potential reserve of armament production 
of private manufacturers unless there was absolute evidence 
beyond all question that every other nation had reduced its 
production facilities correspondingly. 

* % x * 
Hairax BuILpinG Society. 

Sir Enoch Hill, J.P., the president and managing director 
of the Halifax Building Society, was able, at the recent annua 
meeting of the society, to give a most excellent account of the 
progress during the past year. The net income exceeded 
£29,000,000 apart from the realisation of investments, and 


(Continued on page vii.) 
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THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 





STRONG LIQUID POSITION 





INDIA’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS: COMPARATIVE FIGURES 





FACTORS IN CURRENT OUTLOOK 





SIR CHARLES C. McLEOD’S ADDRESS 





Tus ordinary general meeting of shareholders of the National Bank 
of India, Limited, was held on April Ist, at the Wesleyan Hall, 
Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

Sir Charles C. McLeod, Bart. (the chairman), presided. 

The General Manager (Mr. W. Ross Munro) having read the notice 
convening the meeting and the auditors’ report, 

The Chairman said :—Gentlemen,—The report of the directors 
and the accounts to December 3lst, 1929, have been, in your hands 
for some days, and I presume you will allow me, as usual, to take 
them as read. (Agreed.) 

Before proceeding with the ordinary business of the meeting I 
wish to express our great regret at the loss we sustained by the 
death of our friend and colleague Mr. J. A. Toomey, who died on 
February 22nd last. He had been connected with this bank for 
the long period of 55 years, during which period he occupied the 

tions of inspector, London manager, general manager, and since 

913 was a member of the board of directors. We shall miss his 
wise counsel based on his ripe experience, and the absence of his 
kindly presence as a good friend will be deplored alike by the 
Sad end his many friends who are shareholders. 

DISPOSABLE BALANCE AND APPROPRIATIONS. 

The result of our year’s operations is a net profit of £511,132, 
compared with £530,829 for the previous year. The divisible profits 
amount to £788,461, and, in comparing results, I would ask you to 
note that, while the net figures are slightly down on a year ago, the 
disposable total is still some £13,000 in excess of that shown for the 
year 1926, notwithstanding the times through which we have 

in the interval, which cannot be characterized otherwise 
than as difficult for banking operations as far as India was con- 
cerned. 

We propose to set aside £60,000 in reduction of premises account, 
to repeat our allocation of £50,000 to officers’ pension fund, and to 
pay a further dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum free 
of income tax, which, together with the similar interim dividend, 
takes £400,000, leaving £278,461 to be carried forward—a slightly 
larger sum than was brought in. As usual, all bad and doubtful 
debts have been fully provided for before arriving at the results 
placed before you. 

BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES. 

The balance-shéet figures (the rupee assets and liabilities of 
which have been converted as usual at Is. Gd. per rupee) show a 
contraction which, however, in some cases is due to certain 
unavoidable causes involving special movements of funds and to 
the opportunity given to individuals and concerns, so far as India 
was concerned, to invest funds for short periods on terms more 
attractive than it would have been profitable to us to offer, and, 
of course, as you are aware, a reduction on one side of the balance- 
sheet involves a reduction in the items comprising the other. A 
year ago I pointed out to you that we had to look for fluctuations 
from time to time in the total of current, fixed deposit, and other 
accounts, and this is proved by the fact that the increase shown 
for 1928 has more than disappeared. The total figure of £31,467,322 
is, however, a healthy one, and compares with £34,088,229 for the 
a year. Bills payable and acceptances also show a con- 

tion. 

On the assets side cash and bullion figure at £4,914,509, against 
£5,333,827. Indian Government rupee securities at £5,804,641, 
against £6,589,807, while our British Government securities, Indian 
Government Debentures, and other securities are £6,070,155, against 
£6,261,485. 

It will be satisfactory to you to have our assurance that all our 
investments, totalling £11,874,796, are gilt-edged and short-term 
securities and stand in our books at or under market value, and 
to note that while bills of exchange and discounts are down our 
assets consisting of cash, bullion, investments, and bills of exchange 
stand at £24,239,631, against a liability in respect of current, fixed, 
and other deposits of £31,467,322—a position the liquidity of which 
cannot be denied. 

BuILpDING PROGRAMME. 

In addressing you a year ago I foreshadowed a considerable 
increase in our building programme in order to meet the require- 
ments of our business. House property at £545,514 shows an 
increase on last year’s figure, and as you have observed we propose 
an allocation of £60,000 on this occasion towards the expenditure 
to which we are committed. A survey of our balance-sheet 
emphasizes the extent to which conditions of Indian trading con- 
formed with those prevalent all over the world, and we trust that 
in the circumstances the results placed before you will be con- 
sidered satisfactory. (Hear, hear.) 

I would like to say that we do not consider the slight falling off 
in any way attributable to political conditions in India but to the 
general depression in trading conditions. It is true that certain 
uneasiness showed itself in this country on rumours from India 

at a repudiation of Indian liabilities might be attempted under 





certain eventualities, and, in consequence, Indian loans had a 
setback, but the statement from the Secretary of State for India 
reassured the holders that such a suggestion need not be taken 
seriously, and Indian stocks have recovered to a great extent. 
Commopiry Prices AND Inp1A’s TRADE BALANCE. 

Considering the substantial fall in price of Indian commodities 
it is rather surprising that the balance of trade in India’s favour 
has only dropped some two crores of rupees, according to the 
figures given by the Indian Trade Commissioner, in which, however, 
Council Bills are not included. If these are taken the balance of 
trade in favour of India is reduced to 19 crores. It may be of 
interest to you if I give you some comparative figures connected 
with the principal commodities. While the total of exports 
(including re-exports) are only down by nine crores we find very 
marked differences in some of these commodities. In wheat, for 
instance, the exported quantity has fallen to 14,204 tons, as against 
115,422 tons in 1928 and 305,937 tons in 1927, and on the other 
hand India imported 706,331 tons in 1929, as against 149,175 tons 
in 1928 and 76,758 tons in 1927, a truly remarkable change due, no 
at to the failure from drought in the 1928-29 crop in Northern 
ndia. 

Tho exports of rice from Rangoon to India fell from 878,416 tons 
to 574,503 tons, but the total exports from all parts of Burma to 
India and foreign countries was practically the same as in the 
previous year, 2,940,822 tons. Imports of merchandise into India 
during 1929 were valued at Rs. 248 crores, against a similar value in 
1928. Of this total cotton piece-goods accounted for Rs. 61 crores 
in both years. Exports of jute, raw and manufactured, show a 
falling off of nearly 7 crores due to the lower value to which theso 
have fallen. On the other hand, cotton, raw and manufactured, 
shows an increase of some 4 crores. Cotton exports at one time 
occupied the highest figure in Indian exports, but jute now takes 
the premier place. Tea in both India and Ceylon shows con- 
siderable expansion. India at 380,000,000 Ib. against 355,000,000 Ib. 
the previous year, and Ceylon 251,000,000 Ib. against 236,000,000 Ib. 
in 1928. 

GOLD AND SILVER Imports. 

As usual I will give you the net imports of gold and silver into 
India during the year. The imports of gold have fallen from 
£15,814,000 to £13,375,000, and silver has dropped from £8,596,000 
to £5,480,000. The price of the latter commodity has receded in a 
marked manner from an average of 26d. per ounce in 1927 down to 
the record low value of under 19d. during last month. There has 
been some recovery from the lowest point touched. 

There have been no severe fluctuations in exchange, which has 
moved within narrow limits round about ls. 6d. The Imperial 
Bank rate has also shown little fluctuation, averaging 6.323 per cent., 
as against an average of 6.196 per cent. in 1928. The Indian Govern- 
ment issued Treasury Bills during the past year to the extent of 
41 crores, as against 29 crores in 1928. 

THe CoTron AND JUTE INDUSTRIES. 

The monsoon was, on the whole, a favourable one, and Indian 
crops, in consequence, were satisfactory. As regards industries 
generally in India, the Bombay cotton mills continue in a very de- 
pressed state, partly owing to unrest among labour and to foreign 
competition, which has caused a disappearance of margins between 
the raw and manufactured material. As doubtless you have seen, 
with a view to benefiting the local industry the duties on cotton 
goods imported into India are to be increased from 11 per cent. to 
15 per cent., with a further duty of 5 per cent. on goods not of British 
manufacture. As regards the latter, it is understood that the object 
of the imposition of an extra duty over and above what goods of 
British manufacture will be called upon to pay is to enable Bombay 
to meet competition in special lines of goods imported in greatly 
increasing quantities from countries outside of Great Britain. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that the alteration in the duties may have the 
effect of giving much needed assistance to the Bombay mill industry 
while not unduly penalizing our own Lancashire business. 

The jute industry in Bengal, after a protracted period of pros- 

rity, has reacted very materially, and at the present moment, 
although the price of the raw material has decreased substantially, 
manufactured goods have decreased still more in proportion, and 
there is now little or no margin of profit. 

Tea PRopUCTION AND PRICEs. 

The tea crop has been a record one owing largely to favourable 
climatic conditions in both India and Ceylon, and stocks have in 
consequence increased to a very large figure which tended to reduce 
the price to such an extent that many concerns were selling a few 
months ago at under cost of production. During the last two 
months, however, prices have improved considerably, so we have 
reason to hope that no permanent injury will have been caused to 
the industry and that these excessive stocks may gradually be 

(Continued on page 592.) 
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reduced. There is little doubt that for the past year companies 
will not show such satisfactory returns as for the previous four 
or five years. The coal industry in India, which has been very 
depressed for some years, certainly shows signs of improvement. 


AST AFRICAN CROPS. 

In East Africa conditions have not been so favourable. A pest 
of locusts last year did an immeasurable amount of harm while the 
rainfall was fitful and irregular. Expansion is taking place in sisal, 
maize and coffee, but prices of the two former commodities have 
fallen considerably. Cotton in Uganda reached the high figure 
of 816,229 centals (over 200,000 bales of 400 lb. each), but owing 
to excessive rain in January, which had an adverse effect on the 
crop, a low yield is expected this season. The coffee crop, on the 
other hand, has benefited and the coming season’s crop is described 
as “ extraordinarily good.” It is interesting to note that tea grow- 
ing in Kenya so far only on a small scale is quite promising. Given 
normal conditions we may see a revival in this part of the world. 


Bustvess REVIVAL PROSPECTS. 

You will probably expect me to give you some views regarding 
the future. Well, while not being at all pessimistic, I am afraid 
I cannot be very optimistic as we are moving in uncertain atmo- 
spheres. We have an increase in Indian taxation, a proposal for 
an income-tax on a 10 per cent. basis in Ceylon, and I am afraid we 
cannot escape an increase at home either directly or indirectly 
looking to the increase in our national expenditure, but as regards 
India I feel confident that if she is not too much disturbed by 
internal dissensions of a much more serious character than your 
board see any reason to fear we will see a revival of business sooner 
or later. 

Very great interest is taken in the coming report of what is 
known as the Simon Commission, which is expected to be issued 
shortly after Easter. Let us hope that when it has been thoroughly 
examined it may bring home to those in India who are preaching 
extreme views that by so doing they are preventing the progression 
which they themselves are clamouring for. 

In conclusion I wish to add on behalf of myself and the other 
members of the board our very great appreciation of the work and 
loyalty of our managers and staff upon whom we depend for the 
satisfactory results we are able to place before you. 


THe DivipeEND RESOLUTION. 

I beg to propose: “ That the report of the directors and statement 
of accounts for the year ended December 31st, 1929, be received 
and adopted, and that a dividend for the six months to Decem- 
ber 3lst, 1929, at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum be paid on the 
shares of the company registered at this date, the same to be payable, 

’ free of income-tax, on and after April 2nd, 1930.” 

After this resolution has been seconded by Mr. Langford James, 
and before I put it to the meeting, an opportunity will be given to 
any one who wishes to make any remarks or to ask any questions. 

Mr. R. Langford James: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—The 
chairman has traversed the ground so thoroughly that there is not, 
I think, any necessity for me to say anything, beyond seconding the 
resolution, which I do with the greatest pleasure. 


A SHAREHOLDER’S CONGRATULATIONS. 

Mr. Frederick Tomkinson: I do not rise to criticize but for the 
purpose of congratulating the board and the management at home 
and abroad on the work they have done during a year which has 
been a very difficult one, so that we owe, perhaps, a greater debt of 
gratitude to them than usual for bringing about the result which 
we have before us. I think it is extremely satisfactory to be able to 
pay the same dividend after making the allocations to which you, 
Sir, have referred to pension fund and premises. _I was also very 
pleased to know that the falling off in profits is in no way attributable 
to politics. I congratulate you very heartily, Sir, on the results of 
the past year’s operations. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

The retiring directors and auditors having been unanimously 
re-elected. 

Vote or THANKS. 

Mr. J. Irwin Davis said: Before proceeding with the resolution 
which I have to propose I would like to join with our directors in 
an expression of our deep regret at the loss we have all sustained 
in the death of Mr. Toomey, who served the bank so faithfully 
for many years. 

On behalf of the shareholders I have the privilege of proposing 
a very hearty vote of thanks to the chairman and directors for the 
care and prudence exercised in conducting the affairs of the bank 
during the past year, and also to the general manager, managers, 
and staff for their valuable services. 

We have listened with very great interest to the excellent address 
of our chairman. We can fully appreciate all the difficulties which 
have attended the operations of the bank during a year of 
depression and financial and political troubles. We have all 
read in the Press exaggerated reports of the state of India. 
These reports have caused considerable apprehension in the 
minds of thousands of genuine investors in Indian stocks and 
shares, resulting in serious market depreciation. Happily that 
yhase is now passing away and prices are gradually recovering. 
We should bear in mind that every word published here, tending to 
magnify the trouble in India, only aggravates the embarrassment 
of those who are responsible for the preservation of law and order 
and the carrying on of the business cf the country. Those best 
acquainted with the conditions in India are not likely to be misled 
by the sensational stunts of the political Press in this country, 
nor by the fantastic display of a comparatively small party of fanatical 
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politicians in India. ‘These grotesque exhibitions may cause some 
dislocation of the local traflic, but the great mass of tho people 
merely look on with indifference at the passing show. 

It is reassuring to learn from our chairman’s remarks that the 
diminution is not due to the political situation, but to the general 
trading conditions to which India is no exception. We congratulate 
our directors on such highly satisfactory results. 


Bank’s EXPANSION AND Drrectors’ REMUNERATION, 


Now there is a matter I would like to refer to. It is the smallnegy 
of the directors’ fees compared with those of other banks, now 
published for the first time in the balance sheets. I trust that 
before another year steps may be taken to rectify this. I think 
the amount of those fees was fixed many years ago and in the 
meantime the work and _ responsibility have greatly increased, 
Comparing the balance sheet of December, 1918, with that of 
to-day, I find the capital has increased from £1,009,009 to 
£2,000,000 and the reserve fund from £1,350,000 to £3,000,000, and 
the dividend has been steady all the time at 20 per cent. free of 
income-tax, truly a remarkable testimony to the prudent policy 
pursued by the directors. Most businesses have their ups and 
downs. It has been said recently that the downs aro in the 
ascendant. However that may be, you see we have never had 
any experience of it. The unfailingly good results for so many 
years surely merit some recognition on our part. 

We are fully aware how much we are indebted to the general 
manager, managers, and staff for the successful working of the 
bank, and I trust that the formal resolution which I have the 
pleasure of proposing may be taken by all concerned at home and 
abroad as a genuine expression of our gratitude and appreciation of 
the good work done during a very trying and difficult year. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Mr. D. C. Lee seconded the resolution, which was carried with 
acclamation. 

CuArIRMAN’sS REPLY. 


The Chairman: Mr. Irwin Davis, Mr. Lee and gentlemen, I may 
assure you, on behalf of my colleagues and myself, that we are very 
grateful to you for the kind expressions you have made, and for the 
kind way in which the resolution has been received. We take it as 
a mark of confidenco in our work, and it is one which is very greatly 
appreciated. Mr. Munro asks mo to reply on his behalf for the 
remarks made concerning the staff, which are equally appreciated, 
and we will take great care that the resolution is conveyed to those 
abroad who are bearing the heat and burden of the day in tropical 
climates. I thank you very much, gentlemen. That concludes the 
business of the meeting. 

The proceedings then terminated. 





ODHAMS PRESS LTD. 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 





THe tenth annual general meeting of Odhams Press, Ltd., was 
held on the 27th ult. at the Connaught Rooms, Great Queen Street. 

Mr. W. J. B. Odhams (the chairman) said that the net profit 
for the year was the record figure of £203,653, which compared 
with £176,783 for 1928, £151,753 for 1927, and £116,872 for 1926. 
They were able to say of last year’s working, as they did of that 
preceding it, that the business of the company continued to grow, 
that they had had a larger gross turnover, a larger gross profit, 
and a larger net profit than in any previous year of the company’s 
existence. As the result of the year’s working, they were able 
to recommend a dividend of 17$ per cent. upon their Ordinary 
shares. 

Towards the net profit the People newspaper had contributed 
a reasonable return through the printing bills rendered week by 
week. As tho result of the working in 1929 a substantial profit 
had been made by that newspaper after payment of all charges 
ranking in front of the Ordinary dividend. Tho net circulation, 
which had been under 300,000 some five years ago, was now over 
2,350,000 copies. 

Tue ‘“ Datty HERALD.” 


In July last, Mr. Elias had suggested the desirability of coming 
to an arrangement with the Daily Herald and developing it into 4 
paper worthy of the large party it represented. Negotiations 
followed, lines of demarcation were agreed, and the result was the 
Daily Herald in the form made familiar to the shareholders during 
the last ten days. 

The new Daily Herald had now been published for ten days, and 
the results achieved to date, measured by the number of new 
readers, had exceeded their most sanguine expectations. Its pros- 
pects were undoubtedly bright. In the new Daily Herald Company 
they were investing £51,000 in Ordinary shares and £324,000 in 
Seven per Cent. Debentures. To provide that amount and for tho 
setting up of new works at Manchester, they had decided to issue 
the balance of their Debentures—namely, £100,000, and the 
£340,000 of their unissued Ordinary shares. In a few days’ time 
shareholders would have: the opportunity of subscribing for the 
Ordinary shares they were issuing at a price which, on the basis of 
last year’s dividend, would show a very satisfactory return on thé 
money invested. Priority of allotment had been secured for the 
present shareholders. 


The report was unanimously adopted, 
Ek a 
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the assets of the company increased during the year by 
£5,239,000 and now amount to no less than £59,394,000. 
Indeed, Sir Enoch said that the assets of the society represent 
approximately one-fifth of the aggregate assets of all the 
one thousand or so building societies in operation in the 
Kingdom. The share and deposit funds also increased 
tly during the year, while the profit increased in a fair 

proportion to the increase in the assets. 

x “ * * 

ODHAMS PREss. 

After making an encouraging statement at the recent 
meeting of Odhams Press, Limited, with regard to the past 
year’s profits, the chairman, Mr. W. J. B. Odhams, made an 
jnteresting announcement in regard to the new issue of capital 
of 1,700,000 ordinary shares of 4s. each at the price of 6s. 3d. 

r share. That issue has since been successfully floated. 

ith regard to the profits, Mr. Odhams stated that they had 
established the record figure for the past year of £203,653, 
representing an earning of 33 per cent. on the Ordinary 
shares then issued and 18 per cent. on the total Ordinary 
share capital. 

A. W. Ei, 





Answers to Questions on Chivalry 
in Practice and in Literature 


1. The Order of the Garter, founded in 1348.——-2. The masonic 
ritual——-3. Sir Nigel Loring in Conan Doyle’s White Company. 
——4. The knight’s helmet being closed he would raise the visor 
with his hand on speaking with anyone. ~5. Don Quixote de la 
Mancha.——6. King Richard Coeur de Lion.——7. Japan. 
8. To Edward IV. when he built St. George’s Chapel et Windsor 
for the use of Knights of the Garter.——9. By the legs of the 
recumbent mail-clad figures being crossed.——1l0. The Unicorn 
the Dragon, the Hydra, Cockatrice and Basilisk, the Wyvern, the 
Griffin, Pegasus (the winged horse), the Phoenix, the sea-lion, sea- 
horse and sea-dog ; these are the most notable—a few others like 
the Hippogriff, appearing in foreign heraldry only.——11. Henry II. 
at the hands of the Comte de Montgomerie at the tournament 
held in celebration of h’s daughter’s nuptials to Henry of Navarre. 
—12. Sir Tristram in the Morte d’ Arthur, *‘ Are ye not a lover ?” 
asked Sir Tristram. ‘‘ Marry, fie on that craft,” said Sir Dinadan. 
“That is evil said,” answered Sir Tristram, “ for a knight may 
never be of prowess unless he be a lover.’-—~—13. August W. von 
Schlegel in his Philosophy of History. 














BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 








The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show: 
that as early as 1736, and _ probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 
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OVER 2,000 
Branches in England and Wales. 


AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 


Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 
Barclays Bank, S.A.L, 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal, 
The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 














THE 


‘YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, Ltd. 


(Incorporated in Japan.) 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 


Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid Yen 100,000,000 
Reserve Fund aes ; ia Yen 111,500,000 


Head Office, YOKOHAMA. Branches at Alexandria, Batavia, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien 
(Mukden), Hamburg, Hankow, Harbin, Honelulu, Hong Kong, 
Kai-Yuan, Karachi, Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Lyons, Manila, 
Mukden, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newehwang, New York, Osaka, Pekin, 
Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, Saigon, San Francisco, Seattle, Samarang, 
Shanghai, Shimonoseki, Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, ‘Tientsin, 
Tokyo, Tsinanfu, Tsingtau, Vladivostock (temporarily closed). 

The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above 
places and elsewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 
Deposits received for fixed periods at rates to be obtained on 
application. DAISUKE NOHARA, London Manager. 

London Office: 7 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 











ROYAL BANK of SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727, 





Capital (fully paid) . - . £2,500,000 

Reserve Fund - - - - - £2,910,320 

Deposits - - - - £46,235,129 
OVER 200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL 


BANKING. 











A complete British, Colonial and Foreign Banking 
Service. ; 
The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as Trustee 
and Executor. 

London Offices: City - 3 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. | 
West End 49 Charing Cross, S.W.1. | 

eiahasi 64 New Bond St. W.1. | 
HEAD OFFICE: EDINBURGH. | 


General Manager: Sir ALEXANDER Kemp Waricut, K.B.E., D.L. | 
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MODERN RESEARCH 


By I. C. ISBYAM 
With Introduction and Introductory Essay by LOUIS ZANGWILL, 


15/- 


q Mr. Isbyam is . . . an adept at self- expression, for 
he gives us literature instead of mere prose... . Mr. 
Zangwill’s elaborate introduction is intended to supply 
enough of the history of philosophy . . . to equip the 
general reader for embarking with some " understanding 
upon a lively voyage with Mr. Isbyam. 

—Journal of Philosophical Studies. 


LONDON: THE C. W. DANIEL COMPANY, 
46 Bernard Street, W.C. 1. 


can be provided by 
an annual payment ; 
from age 25 of £26 4s. 
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No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
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© Renovations and Decoration 
Assurance Society ye 


at Competitive Prices. 
(founded 1762) 


Estimates Free. 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. ¥ 
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Dr. John Clifford, C.H. TRUSTEES—The Rev. 
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WILL YOU HELP THEM ? 


Girls and Women on the verge of ruin and disgrace, criminally 
assaulted children under 14 years of age. Will YOU help them to 
become self-respecting citizens? 

The work of reclaiming, training and restoring those who have 
succumbed to temptation is of enormous importance and requires 
YOUR help 


NOW, MORE THAN EVER 


there is a pressing need for more general support from Christian 


people. any branch of t 
WILL YOU HELP ? al, 


Barclays or 
Lloyds Banks. 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. Reserve 
Funds £342,800. Over £1,937,900 In- 
teres; and Bonus paid to Investors, 


Half-yearly Dividends payable Jan.-1st and 

JULY lst. Easy Withdrawals without any 

expense. ee Investor  ~ a lost One 
enny of his Capita 


ESTBOURNE PARK 
BUILDING SOCIETY! 


136 Westbourne Terrace, 
Paddington, London, W.2 


C. JOHNSTON BURT, F.c.1.s., Manager. 








Gifts for the support of Rescue Homes and their work will be 
gratefully acknowledged, and should be sént to 
The Secretary, Church Penitentiary aera, Church House, 
ge s. 


Chairman: Rev. Se oe: 8 rovsicl Houston. 
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A Great Work with A Great Obdject 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES AND 
‘““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Over 28,000 poor boys and girls have been given a chance in life, and have 
been trained to become good and useful sons and daughters of the Empire. 
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PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
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For full particulars apply to: 





10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. 
1,100 children are always being maintained. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


to prevent curtailment of any Branch of the 


Patrons; 
QUEEN 
Harewood. 


Society’s Work. 


THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND 
H.R.H. PRINCESS MARY, Countess of 
FIELD-MARSHAL H.R.H. THE DUKE 





OF CONNAUGHT. 
President: 1.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer; FRANCIS H. CLAYTON, 


“ AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I a, Deput ty, Chairman : LORD DARYNGTON. 

ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E C.3 Chairman of “ Arethusa” Committee: HOWSON F, 
- Ss Ss : F. N ‘i 

GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL DEVITT, Esq. ecretary: F. BRIAN PELLY, A.F.C, 








also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Authors, Auditors, Artists, Agents, Accountants, Academicians—all have need of 


SECCOTINE, 't Sticks Everything 


(REG. TRADE MARK), NO HEATING REQUIRED. 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
and makes a clean, neat job which will not give way. 43d. size in enamelled box fits the vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. Sold everywhere, in Pin-Stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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THE REIGN 
OF THE 


EMPEROR 
FRANCIS 
JOSEPH 


by KARL 
TSCHUPPIK 


HISTORY of Imperial Austria since 
1848 and the life of a Eurepean figure 
of immense importance and interest. Herr 
Tschuppik’s narrative sticks to facts, but his 
style is powerful and engaging, and the facts 
themselves are quite sufficiently absorbing to 
hold one’s interest from the opening days of 
Revolution and Counter-revolution to the final 
drama of the old Emperor’s death and political 
defeat in the blazing ruins of the Great War. 
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Memories of the Great Victorians | 


MARY GLADSTONE 


(MRS. DREW) 
HER DIARIES AND LETTERS | 


Edited by 
LUCY MASTERMAN 
With 39 illustrations 
21s. net 





A fascinating collection of extracts from the | 
letters and diaries of Mr. Gladstone’s daughter | 
Mary, full of intimate pen-pictures of famous 
men and women of the time, including Glad- 
stone, Browning, Ruskin, Burne-Jones, Pope 
Pius [X, Beaconsfield, Lord Balfour, Lady 
Oxford, Queen Victoria, King Edward VII, | 
Lord Rosebery, Queen Alexandra, George 
Eliot, John Bright, Lord Acton, Joachim, 
Ellen Terry, and others distinguished in art, 
literature and _ politics. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
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Reserve Fund £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ever 


description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Ban 


throughout Australia and New Zealand. 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 




















‘THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. 


A Quarterly Review of Religion, Theology and Philosophy. 
Edited by L. P. JACKS. 





CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

Russian Communism as a New Religion. 

A Dehumanised Science of Man. By Tuomas Browne. ! 

The Testament of Beauty. By Prof. E. De Seircovurt. i 

Some Intimaiions of the Soul’s Destiny. By Miss E. M. Rowett. 

The Dignity of Labour. By Sir Joun Marriorr. 

The Leisure Problem. By Principal A. Barratr Brown. 

Art and Recreation. By SamvueL S. FLeisuer. 

Economic Democracy. By ALEXANDER MaAcKENDRICK. 

The Conception of a Cosmos: From Plato to Einstein. 
By Professor J. S. Mackenzie. 

Religion as a Vaiue—Experience. 
iEpw arps, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 

Education in Germany Since 
WituraMs, M.A. 

Growth of Institutions in the United States. By Cranes 
FraNkux Tuwinc, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D., L.H.D 

The Mandeans and the Fourth Gospel. By Vixcent Tayior, 
Ph.D., D.D. 

Survey of Recent Philosophical Literature. 
Dawes Hicks, F.B.A. 

Survey and Signed ‘Reviews. 


By Professor D. Murr: 


the Revolution. By Davin 


By Professor G. 


Annual Subscription, 10/- post free. 


Appiications from int tending. subscribers for a free 
should be addressed to the Publishers, 


CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., 
10 and 12 oan mata London, W.C. 2. 


2/6 net. 


specimen copy 
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KATES. 
Two Shillings per Tine (a line averages 36 letters). 
Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the. 
equivalent. to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent 
only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Series discounts ; 24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 
7k% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach 
the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Jower Street, London, W’.C.1, 
with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tues- 
day of each week, 








PERSONAL 
QC \a SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 
wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 
Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
‘Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 
A*™ Efficient Lady Secretary can be obtained at the 
_ §t. James’s Secretarial Club, 34 Grosvenor Place 
8.W.1. Telephone Sloane 7798. 
ANJAB UNIVERSITY, 
UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP IN HISTORY. 








Applications are invited for this post. by the Senate 
of the University. Appointment for three years in 
first instance. Salary Rs.1,250 per mensem. Candi- 
dates should send six copies of application on or before 
May ist, 1930, to the SECRETARY, Universities 
Bureau of the British Empire, 50 Russell Square, London, 
W.C.1, from whom further particulars are obtainable 
on application. 


Ghee 





WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, 
1.0.M. 

The Principal, Rev. E. C. Owen, Canon in the 
Cathedral Church of the Isle of Man, having intimated 
his wish to retire in July next, the Trustees will proceed 
shortly to the appointment of a successor. Applicants, 
who must be graduates and members of the Church of 
England, but not necessarily in Holy Orders, may 
obtain information from the SECRETARY TO THE 
TRUSTEES. 

— AIR FORCE EDUCATIONAL SERVICE. 

APPLICATIONS are invited for a few VACANCIES 
as CIVILIAN EDUCATION OFFICERS in the Royal 
Air Force Educational Service. It is expected that 
these vacancies will have to be filled in September next. 
Candidates should have a good degree in engineering, 
physics, or mathematics. Othe: things being equal, 
preference will be given to ex-Service candidates, and 
those with previous teaching experience. 

The appointments will be made to Grade IIT, the scale 
of salury of which is £234—£15—£480, with an allowance 
varying from £80 to £100 per annum, according to the 
position on the scale. For entrants with appropriate 
previous experience commencing salaries up to ten incre- 
ments above the minimum of the scale may be allowed. 
Promotion to appointments in higher grade is by 
selection. 

The form of application and a copy of the regulations 
for the Educational Service may be obtained from the 
Secretary, Air Ministry, Gwydyr House, Whitehall, 
8.W.1. Applications should be returned not later than 
April 22nd, 1930. 








"HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
WILLIAM NOBEL FELLOWSHIP IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE, 


Value £200. Tenable for one year. The holder must 
engage in a piece of research under the direction of the 
Professor of English Literature at the University, 
Applications, accompanied by published or MS work, 
and (unless the applicant is a graduate in Arts in the 
University of Liverpool) three names as _ references, 
to be forwarded before Thursday, April 24th, 1930, to 
the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be 


obtained. 
EDWARD CAREY, 
Registrar. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


NJ ’ vl al 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to help 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 
Taught Commercially. 


MISS MILDRED RANSOM, 
BANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 
Paddington 6302. 
UTOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resi- 
dential.)—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students.. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary Term commencing April 24th. Syllabus 











from HEADMASTER, 


a aed SOCIETY FOR LUNACY LAW 
; REFORM. 


A 
PUBLIC MEETING 
will be held 


in the 
CENTRAL HALL, 
WESTMINSTER, 


on 
THURSDAY, APRIL 10th, at 8 p.m. 
THE MENTAL TREATMENT BILL 
will be considered in relation to the Report of 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION, 


Speakers : 
Sir DOUGLAS NEWTON, K.B.E., M.P. 
Mr. FRED GOULD, M.P. 
Dr. RISIEN RUSSELL. 
Mr. J. W. J. CREMLYN. 
Mr. EDWARD G, SMITH. 
Chairman : 
Col. LORD HENRY CAVENDISH BENTINCK. 
Headquarters Address : 
60 Avenue Chambers, Southampton Row, W.C.1. 


GUARANTEED POSITION.—Kensington College 

gives a written guarantee to provide a good salaried 
position on completion of Secretarial and Business Train- 
ing. Languages and foreign shorthand a speciality. 
Postal vourses available—Prospectus from Mr. M. 8. 
Mumford, Kensington College, Bishop’s Road, London, 
W.2. Telephone: Paddington 9046. 

VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Training for 
C all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professions. Languages. few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 

NROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE. COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE 
S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLE 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 
Cc. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—For information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 


PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


a a ae Chas. Seymour gives private 

‘4 lessons on HOW TO SPEAK extempore. (Par- 
Bar, Pulpit, Banquet.) Voice, Breathing, 

Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, .W.C. 2. 




















liament, 
Confidence. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
Breoxuam SCHOOL, Nr. BANBURY. 











About six Scholarships having an aggregate value of 
£150 will be offered for competition on May 27th, 28th, 
1930. Candidates must be between the ages of 12 and 
14 on May 27th. Preliminary examination at Prepara- 
tory School. Syllabus from HEAD-MASTER, All 
Saints’ School, Bloxham, Nr. Banbury. 


VLIFTON COLLEGE, 
"i 








Classical, Mathematical, Modern Language and Music 
Scholarships, value from £25 to £100 per year. Examina- 
tion at end of May.—Particulars from the Secretary, 
Clifton College, Bristol. 
| Page + hae PAKK SCHOOL, KREADING—Scholar- 

ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is a 
ublic school under the management of the Society of 
‘riends. For full particulars and entry forms for these 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


An examination will be held on May 22nd, 23rd and 
24th, 1930, when several Entrance Scholarships will 
be offered for competition to candidates who will be 
under 14 years of age on Ist October next. Two 
Scholarships are offered of the value of £80 per annum 
which may be increased under special circumstances to 
a maximum of £100 per annum, according to (1) the 
financial position of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard 
of the boy’s attainments. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
accepted for admission to the School without further 
—s provided that their work is of sutticient 
merit. 

For further information and application forms, apply 
to the BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N.W. 7. 

\T. EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 

equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c. For a write to Rev. Canon W. F. 
Burnside, M.A., Head-Master. 

‘P.RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre- 
paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd - exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of past papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 
FPXAUNTON SCHOOL, ‘Taunton.—Five Entrance 

Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 
for competition on June 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


-- ~~... 
ag» one a LADIES COLLEGE, Cobboids Point, 
Felixstowe. 

An examination will be held on July 3rd and 4th for 
awarding six entrance scholarships and two musig 
scholarships (varying from £60-£30). 

Candidates should be between twelve and fifteen Years 
of age. Girls over fifteen may compete but a higher 
standard of work is expected. 

Full particulars (on application to the HBEAp. 
MISTRESS. Last day for returning forms MAY Sist, 








eet eS SCHOOL, ny 
TIVERTON, DEVON, 
Recognized by the Board of Education. Boarding 


and Day School for Girls. Well situated in grounds of 
twelve acres, Fees £120 per annum. Entrance Scholar. 
ships and Exhibition offered annually. 
Prospectus and Form of Application from the 
SECRETARY. 
IGHFIELD, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Residential 
School for Girls. Tele. ‘‘ Watiord 616.” 
WPLLLON MOUNT COLLEGH, WORTH PARK 
ze THREE BRIDGES, SUSSEX, 


A FREE CHURCH — SCHOOL FOR 
HKLS 


(Founded 1871.) 
Head-Mistress: Mrs. D, M. HENMAN, M.A, 

For details of fees, entrance scholarships, &c., apply 
to Head-Mistress, or School Secretary, Rev. A. G. Steep, 
Memorial Hall, Farringdon Strect, London, E.C., 4, 

XT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON— 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (6-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 

‘Pf, MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY, 
ix Six Entrance Scholarships, varying in value from 
£100 to £40 will be offered next June. Candidates must 
be over 12 and under 14 on June 30th. Successful 
candidates will enter the school in September, 1930, 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 


























Headmistress. Last day for returning entry forms 
May 10th. 
fOXxHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate statf ; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations ; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record ; individual care, 
Scholarships available.—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 


FOREIGN SCHOOLS 
S caanate MEE vase LUTRY 
K CHATEAU BIENVENUE. First-class finishing, 
school for girls. Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science, 
Summer holidays and winter sports in the Alps. Escort 
from and to London.—Principal: Melle Rufer. 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
—— FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C.4. Tel.: Mansion House 6053. 


epee hy AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘“‘ SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS’ MSS., articles, &c., typed accurately 
and promptly by old Public School boy disabled 
in the War. 1s. per 1,000 words ; carbon, 3d. Service 
recommended by well-known writers.—C. Griffiths, 
18 Upwood Road, Norbury, London, S.W. 16. 
VF FICLENT Typing ofe very description promptly exe- 
cuted by expert. 12 yrs’ exp. 10d. per 1,000, Carbon 
8d.—Mrs. Dudley, 4 Buccleuch Cottages, Springhill, E.5, 
| efficient, accurate and cheap typewriting, why not 
send your MSS. &c. to Rose Stern, 35 Church 
Street, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.1. Gerrard 1542. 
I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
| ITERARY Typewriting carefully&promptiyexecuted. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., 
ONA STUART, Literary Typist. 
AUTHORS’ MSS, 1s. per 1,000 words. 
including paper and carbon copy. 
14 Frewin Rd., Wandsworth Common, London, 8.W. 18, 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&c., required, Send stamp for prospectus to— 




















estclitf-on-Sea, 











RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Street, London, $.W. 1. 
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{Ky RITER ER’S OWN MAGAZINE.—Full of valuable & 
W most helpful material. 6d. net monthly. Annual 
subscription (post paid), 7s. 6d. Specimen free— 
Stockwell, Ltd., 29 Ludgate Hil, London. 

a 95 A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
50° L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month, Why net learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 

Specimen Lesson and “‘ GuideS ’"’ free from London College 
of  Pauthorship, 87 (S) Albemarle — W.1—the school 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCES 


BOARD RESIDENCE (FOREIGN) 


<FPFOLLAND HOUSE,” The Hague, HOLLAND, 
overlooking the famous ‘* House in the Woods.’ 
8s. per d inclusive.— Write, Secretary, “ Le Bureau 
Hollandais,” 784 Bezuidenhout 784, The Hague, for 
free copy prospectus, 
USTRIAN TYROL.—Mountains, pines. Sun, peace, 
a flowers.—Miss Andrew, Pension Waldrast, Mieders- 
in-Stubaital. 





























TOURS, &e. 

UCERNE & Interlaken, 17 days. Small select con- 
L ducted party, June 14th (London). Inclusive fare, 
Short sea route, Ist class on boat, £21. Cheap fares from 
Provinces.—F. J. P., Norway House, Cockermouth. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 


H IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vuleanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the kind 
in the world—BENTLEY & CO., 10 Woodstock St.. 
Oxtord St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snelgrove). 




















TAILORING 


| . HARRISON, Naval, Military & Civil Tailor. (Late 
of Savile Row). Guaranteed hand made Suites 
6} guineas to 10 guineas.—British Museum House, 33 
Coptic Street, New Oxford Street, W.C. 1. 
\ oe CURRALLE; world’s leading PURNCOAT 
— Lounge or D.B. Suit 50s., S.B. O’coat 
358., D. . or Raglan 40s., Costume 40s. TURNED and 
peaititally re-tailored ‘ Just like New ” by ENGLISH 
tailors. Here 1907.— Broadway, Ludgate Hill. Cent. 1816. 














FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
] ACON, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 1d. 
per lb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
smoked or pale dried. Ali rail paid. Full price list 
post free.— KE, Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 
yASTE R.—Prime turkeys, 15s., £1 each; largest 
UY fatted fowls, 8s., 10s. pr., best 12s. pr.; trussed ; all 
post paid, reliable.— Norah Donoghue, The Manor, 
Rossearbery, Cork. 
Pest: SCOTCH OATMEAL, caretully prepared from 
Selected Scotch Oats, acknowledged to be the Finest 
Oatsin the World. A sweet and wholesome Food. 34 Ibs. 
1/8; 7 lbs. 2/9; LO Ibs. 3/9. Special prices for large quan. 
P. pd.—R. Walls & Sons, Oatmeal Millers, Stirling. 














THRIFT: 


Thrift, like Charity, might just as well 
begin at home. The Brothers Goss have 
been preaching Thrift in these columns 
with the result that a goodly number 
of Spectator readers now save several 
pounds cach year on their tailoring bills. 


The Brothers Goss use the finest 
materials that money can buy, yet their 
prices are unusually moderate for first- 
class tailoring. The explanation is a 
simple one. 


The work of measuring, cutting and fitting 
is done by the two brothers personally. 
They have no expensive shop-front to 
pay for, being modestly situated on the 
first floor. For their new business they 
rely mainly upon the recommendations 
of their present customers, and they ask 
for cash on completion of order, even 
from their oldest customers. 


These factors make together a big differ- 
ence in the cost of clothes. 


Why not try Goss clothes this Spring ? 
A Spring suit is a fine tonic! 


Opposite 
Post Office Stn. 


T. Goss and Company 
Tailors for 


15 Newgate Street, 


Telephone 
City 8259 


Gentlemen 


London, E.C.1 


Qs\ P2DCgh A29GSN A OGSN AZORSN FOOGGN FeDRSN HAD 
I AFFODILS.—250 Is. 9d., 500 2s. 9d., 1,000 4s, 6d. ; 
carriage pd.—Bennett, Clifford’s Mesne, Newent. 
ERALD” Seed 

First Early. 











Potatoes. . Splendid immune. 
Guar. pure. 14lb. 2s. 6d., carr. 





paid.—Johnston, Seedsman, Fraserburgh, Scotland. 


HOUSES, FLATS, &e. 
10¢ ACRES Orchard and Farm with Buildings. 
Gasperean Valley. Price £2,200.— Apply 
Dr. Weatherbe, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 














MISCELLANEOUS 


BIG PRICE PAID for Metal Plates and Old Teeth, 
ve also Old Gold, Jewellery, &e.—Call or post The 
London Tooth Co., Dept. “ S.”" 130 Baker Strect, W.t. 

THEENIC a 2 woven unshrinkable Talore ur, 

in Wool, Silk and Wool, and Silk. Also Knitwear. 
By post direct from makers. 

Patterns and prices post free. 
Dept. 4, Atheenie Mills, Hawick, Scotland. 
I EAUTIFY your interior walls with Wallpax. Better 
than wallpaper or distemper. Booklet, colours, &c., 
post free.—S. Wills & Co., Ltd., 22 Castle Green, Bristol. 
London showrms : Monomark House. 98 High Holborn. 
} te you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
Ek AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “ Blattis ’’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally: and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Howarth, 473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1s. 4d., 
2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 
i YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—-Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., London, W. 1 
ITTLE EAST END SLUM CHILDREN ask your 
HELP to obtain FOOD and WARMTH.—Please 
send a gift on their behalf to JOHN POUNDS MISSION, 
24 Wellesley Street, Stepney. 
OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM 
Cigarettes ; delight of the connoisseur. Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s.- 3d. per 100, post free, 
lain or cork-tipped; 500 for 30s. 9d.; 1,000 for 
2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
faeturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. Freeman 
& Co., Ltd., 90 Piccadilly, London, W. 1 

EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 

free. James St. ‘Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway, Scotland. 

BAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, CARDIGANS, &e. 

Also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand- knitted 
personally for you by expert knitters in the famous “ Fair 
Isle.” Patterns from the real soft, cosy, native wools 
At Shetland prices ; FAR LESS THAN SHOP PRICES. 
—Send postcard for Illustrated Booklet and Price List to 
$.260, WM. D, JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 

YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 

kh coloured Pottery; beautiful colouring ; big profits. 
—Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept. “* S,’”’ Lindfield, Sus sex. 

{TONE for Gardens.—Write for folder to Ashton 
& Holmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclestield 


















































| BRITISH HOTELS ‘SECTION 








| ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
*Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: “* Grancent Belfast.” 





JORTMERION HOTE!I 
Near PENRHYNDEU DRAETH, N. Wales. 
NOW OPEN for Season. 
New Sea Terrace and Loggias. 


I UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 





Best situa- 


tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, Radiators, 
h. & e. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. Ballroom 


Orchestra. Telephone: 4 and 474. 
ARROGATE.—THE CAIRN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 
\ ATLOCK.—SMEDLEYS, Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4 Hydro. Est. 1853, 270 bedrms. Write for Illus. Pros, 
‘Phone : Matlock 17. 


** Smedley’s, Matlock.” 
| ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ¢. water and radiator). Orchestra, A.A., 
R.A.C. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 
THE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (17 59) 


| on ESTONE 














Grams : 
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THE CARLTON, 
THE LEAS, 
First-class Private Hotel on Sea Front. 

H. and (. WATER IN ALL BEDROOMS. Cent. Heat. 
Incl. winter terms from 52s. 6d. wkly. Excellent catering. 
Private suites with bath. ’Phone 290. 





E ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE 
4 


English chef. 


HOTEL. 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311, 


YRIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 

the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine. 

Iiius. brochure—Apply Manager. ‘Phone, Brighton 
3103 (3 lines). ’Grams, ‘‘Brilliancy,”’ Brighton. 


XNOLFING Week-ends, HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ 
J PRIVATE HOTEL. Amidst pine-clad Surrey 
hills. Comfortable. Appointed R.A.C. ‘Phone: 49. 


I ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 

for Hardy’s Wessex. Every modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 
Mon., £2 10s. 6d. inclusive of green fees). ’Phone: 98. 


Y LASTONBURY.—Chalice Well Guest House. Lyin8 
high. Old-fashioned comforts. Smoking-rooms- 
Good table. Arthurian library. Sunny garden. Expedi- 
tions. Craft classes. Week-end parties. 8s. to 10s. daily. 


ARTMOUTH (S. Devon).—An English “‘beauty spot.” 
Mild climate, lovely coast, country. Few — re- 
ceived ; private ho.; large gdn., bdrm. gas-fires. Inclusive 
terms. Overseas visitors welcomed.— Box 1344, Spectator, 


TFNOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart- 
Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c, Gar.’Phone:Totnes 14. 


QyXETER. -ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ¢ 
water & radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter. "Phone 4071. 


— AY.—GRAND HOTEL. On Sea Front. lirst- 

class. 200 rooms fitted with h. and c. water Suites & 
rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Brown's“ Revellers ” 
Dance Band (of Broadcasting fame) for Easter. 


TPYORQUAY.—HYDRO HOTEL. Daddy Hole Plain 
Fully Licensed. First-class. 200 feet above sea 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel.: Hydrotel. *“Phone : 2207. 
































beg anh ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PRropRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 


| OGNOR.—ROYAL NORFOLK Hotel. Unique Sun- 
trap. 3 acrs. grnds. Heating throughout. ‘Phone 40. 


W INCHESTER.— ROYAL Hotel. Cntrl.but secluded. 
Heating throughout. Nearest College. "Phone 31. 
YORNISH RIVIERA.—Kxceedingly cousortable 
residential hotel; excellent cuisiue and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,’ St. Mawes, Cornwall. 

YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
h quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey 
Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildtord. 
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INNS. 


Ask for Dese —= List 2 2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., ST. GEORGE’S Hovsp, 
STREET, W. 1. 
ONDON.—KINGSLEY HOTEL, 
HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, WC. 1. 
200 Rooms, with hot and cold running water. 
Special inclusive terms on application. 


193 REGENT 


Wa to Stay im London.—THE LODGE, | St. 
George’s Square, S.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
With diuner,. 6s. 6d., or 





5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 
2 guineas weekly. 





Incorporated 


MANY INTERESTING FACTS AND FIGURES 


are clearly set out by the Management in the 


83rd ANNUAL REPORT & BALANCE SHEET 


A Copy will gladly be sent on application. 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


in Canada as a Limited. Liability Company. 


No. 22, CANADA LIFE BUILDING, 2 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, S.W. 1. 


ESTABLISHED 1847, 
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THE RUSTLING OF SPRING— 


EASTER is the festival of Spring—the name itself is derived from “Eoster,” 
the Goddess of Spring—and from the earliest known times mankind has set 
forth to welcome the beginning of nature’s year with rejoicing. 








For Christians the festival has a particularly deep significance, so that one 
and all we join together in a spirit of new resolutions and greater hope. 


What pleasanter way of marking this time than by a simple present; what 
season more apt for picking up old friendships that time or distance has 
faded; what moment more fitting for giving pleasure to others? 


The MEDICI SOCIETY does its best to provide for the spirit of the times, and 


in its Galleries will be found presents of all kinds—exception faite of Easter Eggs. 


PICTURES — Prints of Old Master or modern subjects. Many of the most popular 
pictures in the recent Italian Exhibition are now. available—‘ Madonna, Child, and St. Anne” 
and “ The Birth of Venus” to mention only two.* Unframed, or in their appropriate “ period ” 
mouldings, they make delightful presents at all- prices and in all sizes. 


Complete Catalogue, with over 300 illustrations 
and 120 biographies of the artists, post free, 1/-. 


BOOKS — For all interests, devotion — religion — nattire — astronomy — gardening — art 
—trav el—poetry—cookery—children’ s books, etc. -THE MEDICI BOOKROOMS—where there 
are special Easter displays—are happy hunting-grounds for book lovers. 


‘ Book-ends in great variety, from 9/6 per pair. 
GLASS & POTTERY — Exquisite specimens of Venetian and French glass and of 


Dutch and Upchurch pottery. Ideal for the — flowers. From inexpensive articles to artists’ 
signed pieces. 


SMALL FURNISHINGS FOR THE HOME — Electric lamps—lamp- 
shades—mirrors—mahogany and Italian water-gilt cigarette boxes—candlesticks—waste-paper 
tubs—book-ends, and attractive door stops and fire screens. Dressing table sets, hand-painted and 
decorated, including large mirror, hair and clothes brushes, candlesticks, powder bowl, etc. 


FOR THE NURSERY — A large number of pictures depicting nursery rhymes in 
“Scissor Cuts,” most delightfully coloured—wooden forest toys, all to scale and hand made— 
and fairy pictures in great variety, chief among which must ever be the delightful art of 
Margaret Tarrant. 


EASTER GREETING CARDS —A large selection is available—religious or 
secular in subject—beautifully designed and appropriately worded. In full colour, black and 
white, and sepia and white, at prices from 1d. to 1/- each (with envelopes). 


Visit 
THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES 


7 GRAFTON STREET, LONDON, W.1 


LIVERPOOL: 63 Bold Street. BOURNEMOUTH: 57 Holdenhurst Road. 
HARROGATE: 11 Princes Street. TORQUAY: 8 Torwood Street. 


Easter Gift List and other Catalogues post free on request. 
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